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NEW RADIUM INSTITUTE, BRADFORD 


Architects: W. J. MORLEY & SON, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 
Building Contractors: FRANK ROBINSON & SONS, Bradford 
Hot Water and Heating Engineers: G. N. HADEN & SONS LTD., Manchester 
Plumbing Contractors: THOS. HILL & SONS, Bradferd 


‘Yorkshire’ Tubes and ‘ Yorkshire’ Fittings were used for the 
Hot and part of the Cold Water Services in this new building. 


4 The Modern Streamlined Installation— 


4 orksh and 3 ITTINGS — 


provide the neatest, most reliable 
and most economical copper pipe 
line for hot and cold water, 
heating, gas and waste services. 


THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. 
LEEDS, ENGLAND | Telegrams | 


LEEDS 75431 
(P.B.X.) LEEDS 
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Marley are already carrying out 
pitched roof contracts for local 
Councils under the Government 
scheme for 3,000 cottages, and 
would welcome enquiries from 
other authorities. 


Based on 
B.C.C.F. 
design. 


COTTAGES for AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 


tile verge, formed 
es shown in_ sections. 


gutter. 


ahalt 


line of 


= 


concrete 
slab. brickwork 


Pitched Roof in 
Reinforcedcon- 
crete by Marley 


(BCCF System) 


* * * 
eliminates timber 

costs NO MORE than a 
flat roof and very little 
more than a timber 
pitched roof 

* * * 
quickly erected with the 
minimum of skilled 
jabour—man hours are 
reduced 4rd to 4 

* * tr 
uses no more steel than 
a flat roof (1 lb. per foot 
super measured on the 
flat) 


* * 
will take any kind or 
size of tile or slate 

* * * 
system can be supplied 
for scaling roofs 


MAY WE SEND YOU 
FURTHER DETAILS ? 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LTD. 


/ . brickwork bonding to | | ONDON ROAD, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
tile [7 lightweight eaves units} ‘Phone and. ‘Grams: Sevenoaks 1252 


Works throughout the Country 


corbel—~_ 


SECTION THROUGH GABLE. 
lightweight concrete insulation BRICKWORK CORBEL. at gable end. 


16g.metal strip. lightweight concrete slab. _ grouted joint. 


No.2 mild steel bolts! not necessarily 
under tie 
cast-in TK connection. 


| ° TO SLOPE 
DETAIL OF TENSION JOINT IN TIE-BEAM 


line of tile 
finish. 


precast concrete 

eaves filler strip, 
lightweight \. 
concrete \ 
slabs 


gutter bracket 
hooked over. « 
plugged into 
joints 


precast concrete ~ if Uy, ff, 
eaves plate. ——— 
4 


EAVES DETAIL 
lightweight concrete insulation 


Weavity wall 
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Four-year’ 
photo-print 


Rehousing, replanning, rebuilding: all demand 
soundness and economy in construction. 
Structural steelwork is established as the 
national standard because of those very 


qualities, which apply equally to large 


and small buildings. 


Steel is a home product, and the logical 
extension of its uses will retain employment 


in a vitally important industry. 


Our collaboration is 


at your disposal. 


* 
The Prime Minister, 
March 2Ist, 1943 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


Branches everywhere 


| 
KA 
‘ 
HAMILTON HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
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It might be a crystalline formation or a 
crochet pattern. As a matter of fact it’s 
neither. Rediffusion engineers call it a 
Star Formation link. 

And that, in plain terms, is simply the 
modern method of wiring by which 
broadcast programmes can be brought 
direct into the homes of subscribers in 
any given area served by Rediffusion. 
Wireless programynes by direct wire—that’s 
the paradox of the Rediffusion technique. 
Rediffusion is an alternative means of 


news and entertainment direct from the 
B.B.C. to the home. The reception is 
rid of encumbrances and uncertainties ; 
reduced to the simplicity of a switch in 
the wall and a speaker on the table: 
nothing more. And unvarying in purity 
of tone so that every area—and every 
subscriber in the area—enjoys the same 
consistent quality of programme repro- 
duction. 


Many areas in this country (as well as the 
island of Malta) have had the full benefits 
of this service throughout the war. 


BY PRIVATE WIRE 


Issued by BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE LTD. 
PROPRIETORS OF REDIFFUSION SERVICES AND MANUFACTURERS OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. TELEPHONE VICTORIA 8831 
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broadcast reception which ‘lays on’ 
REWIFFUSION 

BROADCAST PROGRAMMES 
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The Case for BRICK 


HE PLANNING OF A NEW BRITAIN is, in some respects, an unenviable task. 
te critics sit with pens poised, and between the “period” school and the 
ultra-modern enthusiasts there are innumerable shades of opinion. 
With Form and Siting, so with Materials. The range is wide, and the scope 
practically unlimited. 
Whilst recognising the merits of newer materials, the manufacturer of Good Bricks 
has justifiable confidence in his ability to contribute to the strength and lasting 
beauty of our new buildings. 
Good Bricks endow a building with a permanent exterior finish. They can be smooth 
and formal, or textured and colourful, and are adaptable to most styles of architec- 
ture. Good Bricks withstand exposure to weather, and are impervious to grime and 
acids. 
The tallest chimneys in the land are standing proof of the load-bearing capacity of 
Good Bricks. 
Under the most exacting conditions— 


Good Bricks always look Good! 


Published in the interests of Good Brickwork by the makers of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI"” BRICKS 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON - - - ACCRINGTON 2684 
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WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


CRITTALL 
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THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.| 
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Specialists in all 
branches of A.R.P. 
Engineering Work 


CENTRAL HEATING 


AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 


ROSSER 


AND 


RUSSELL 


LIMITED 


Leeds 9. ‘Phone: 20911. 


30-3! Conduit Street, W.|. | Bank Low Mills, Marsh Lane, 
"Phone: Mayfair 8382. 
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Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised pressed steel slotted T-section by wedges. 
To the right are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


COMPONENTS 


ANGLE PURLIN| 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood—covering independently of the roofing contractor who proceeds with 
unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. his work ahead of the AnD Wedge Method. 


Assures the insulating value of air space between roof and Any thickness of board can be used, from } in. to § in. 
underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7. This method can be used for applying Linings to exterior 


Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and joists walls. 
of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any contractor can 


No unsightly nail heads showing. ; apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the materials making 
Can be applied to new or old buildings of any construction up this method can be purchased by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 
Send us your ‘‘certificate of requirements” and we will arrange for licence application to Control 
HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.|I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 
““TASIAN 
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Insulight Glass Bricks 
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INSULIGHT GLASS BRICKS §are 
hollow translucent units, made in two halves 
and sealed together, forming bricks which 
can be laid in the ordinary way. 


USES: 


In small openings of window size or in large openings 
in the form of panels or continuous bands. 

For internal partitions in factories and offices. 

For transomes, partitions and staircase lights in stores, 
shops, restaurants, etc. 

For doorway surrounds, partitions, staircase panels, 
terrace screens, in the home. 


ADVANTAGES : 


Light transmission with diffusion and privacy. 
Thermal insulation. 

Sound insulation. 

High resistance to fire and blast. 

Eliminates most condensation. 

Economy in maintenance. 


Glass bricks used in the porch of a 
new house in Herefordshire. (This 
Photograph is reproduced by the 
courtesy of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, 
F.R.1.B.A.) 


vith 
rior 
can 
cing 
Glass Bricks used in the doorway 
of a new house near Kilmarnock. 
(This photograph is reproduced by 
the courtesy of Gyproc Products 
Limited.) 
This is published by Pilkington Brothers Limited, of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical Department is always 
available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of glass in architecture. 
582 LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS AT 63 PICCADILLY, W.1. * TELEPHONE : REGENT 4281 
_t where architectural students may get advice and information on all questions relating to the properties of glass and its use in building. 
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Scientifically designed G.E.C. fittings enable the fullest benefit to 
be obtained from Fluorescent tube lighting. 


The best light distribution and proper intensity for given conditions, 
simple installation, easy maintenance, full protection for control gear, : 
wiring and tube—are all features which have been admirably combined 
in the G.E.C. unit illustrated (No. 16957). A design which ensures 
the reflector being evenly lighted along its entire length, since the 
ends of the tube project through the ends of the reflector into the 
cover which also encloses the lead to the holder. 


This unit is arranged for suspension at 24 in. centres. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Head Office: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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The notice on the door 
is due to the floor 


The boy and his trolley in our previous TRICOSAL advertise- 
ments doesn’t go that way any more, the FLOOR has got worse, 
and repairs must be carried out. The FACT is that TRICOSAL 
could have prevented this because disintegration would not 
have happened. Let us emphasize the FACT that TRICOSAL in- 
tegral hardening for concrete FLOORS cannot be overestimated. 


TRICOSAL for safe FLOORING . 
TRICOSAL for endurance 
TRICOSAL for expediency 


WATERPROOFING * HARDENING ACID-RESISTING 


A. A. BYRD & CO. LTD. LIMITED, 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. Phone: Mansion House 7337 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ PATENT 


SILENT CHECK 


DOOR SPRINGS 


OILTIGHT AND WATERTIGHT 
SHALLOW FLOOR PATTERNS 
OVERHEAD TYPES 
TO SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT 


| 

Recent INSTALLED IN THE GREAT 
|| Lambeth MAJORITY OF THE 

| Edmonton Fire Station, N. S 

| Hobart House, S.W.|I. 
|| Epsom County Hospital. i 
|| South-Eastern Hospital, New Cross, S.E. | AND THROUGHOUT 
|| New University Buildings, Oxford, etc. GREAT BRITAIN. 


SPECIALISTS FOR: 


Window Gearing . Locks . Panic Bolts . Door 
Furniture . Ironmongery 


ROBERT ADAMS 


ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 
139a, STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW _ ,, 
Late of 3/5 Emerald Street, W.C.1I. 
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This is one of a series of advert- 
isements designed to show how 
Asbestos-cement can help to solve 


an almost infinitely varied range of 


problems. At present, war-time 
needs have amonopoly ofits service, 


but when peace comes the manu- 
facturers look forward to extending 


further its usefulness. 


TURNERS 
ASBESTOS 
CEMENT 
co. LTD. 


TRAFFORD PARK 
MANCHESTER 17 


For the vital needs of education, in post- 
war asin pre-war years, Asbestos-cement 
will supply the solution to many a con- 
structional problem Here are some 
applications of Asbestos-cement materials 
to existing school buildings of various 
types. The individual products used are 
listed below 
**POILITE Asbestos-cement 

Flat Building Sheets 
*TURNALL Decorated Sheets. 
“*“TURNALL Trafford Tiles 
“EVERITE'’ Asbestos-cement 
Rainwater Goods 
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PAINT PROGRESS thro 


Sh > 


Four centuries ago the house shown in 


athe inset undoubtedly included every “modern 


convenience. — It was certainly substantially 
built and would have been decorated with 
all the skill and care of those unhurried days. 
But, though we can admire and revere these 
links with a bygone age, we do not envy the 
living conditions that were “modern” then. 
Today our idea of living comfortably is typified 
by the block of Luxury Flats. What an achieve- 


ment of orderly planning! Every convenience 


to hand; regulated heat, light and ventilation; 
well-arranged layout, and all the amenities of 
an individual home with the added advantages 
of hotel service. Decoration has progressed also, 
producing effects far beyond the imagination 
of the craftsman of Tudor days. This has been 
made possible by the advance in Painting 
technique. The Paint Industry is one of 
the oldest in the world but it has always kept 
pace with the times, and in the forefront has 


always been the “House of Pinchin Johnson.” 


Pinchin ‘Johnson 


Makers of Fine Paints, Enamels, 


Varnishes, etc. since 1834 


WITLEY COURT, WITLEY,-SURREY 


Wormley 280-284 


London Office: 6 ARLINGIYON STREET, 


Ss. W.1 REGENT O8S81) 
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THE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN, 1943 


We publish in this number of the JourNAL a critical but 
appreciative review of the County of London plan by Mr. W. R. 
Davidge [F.], whose previous papers to the R.I.B.A. on the 
history of London planning* have made him in a sense the 
R.I.B.A.’s own London chronicler, and qualified him particularly 
for the task of recording this further stage. 


Every architect should possess a copy of this monumental 
report and plan. It sets out the multifarious matters which must 
be considered and brought into right relations in the replanning 
of a great city. It will have its applications and suggestions for 
every town, large or small. 


* The development of London and the London Building Acts, 
R.LB.A.J. 1914, P. 333- 
The planning of London past and present. 


R.1.B.A.J. 1934, p. 429. 


There are at least three ways of studying this report. The 
illustrations, coloured plates and air photographs with their clear- 
cut captions will readily convey the gist of the main proposals. 
The preamble alone is also an excellent summary of what is 
involved in the general recommendations of the plan. For more 
detailed study the 14 chapters and 4 appendices deal, subject by 
subject, with the major questions which have to be solved. Not 
all of them can be given a decisive answer until at least the main 
lines of a national plan and a national policy are laid down. 

The authors of the report acknowledge the very valuable 
pioneer work undertaken by Mr. F. R. Hiorns [F.], formerly 
architect to the Council and a member of the R.I.B.A. Recon- 
struction Committee, under whom the plan was first inaugurated. 
They also pay a well deserved tribute to another member of the 
Institute whose recent loss we all deplore. Wesley Dougill, 
M.A. [A.], had charge of much of the research work and his 
personal contribution to the plan is a large and important one. 
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To W. H. ANSELL 


To mark the end of your term of office as President by writing 
what might appear to some to be a form of “‘ Obituary ” presents 
a task which is as unkind and unfair to the writer as it is to 
yourself. 

Many of us have already done our best to try to express to you, 
both in Council and elsewhere, some of our very deep and very 
real appreciation of, and gratitude for, all that your years of 
office have meant to this Institute and to Architecture. You have 
known, from the number of such speakers, from the wide diver- 
gence of their individual characters and walks in life, and from 
the fact that all undoubtedly spoke their feelings from the depths 
of sincerity, something of what is in all our minds. These spoken 
words are for the most part unrecorded, and I now attempt to 
record in the wider circulation of this Journal some part of the 
debt that Architecture and the Profession &s a whole, in addition 
to the R.I.B.A., owe to your many years of devotion. 

Your work of these last three years as President is known to 
most of us. It is not merely the embodiment of, but rather has 
been the soul of, all the published and recorded work of this 
Institute in a period of difficulty and uncertainty that might have 
appalled, either at the outset, or during the course of it, any 
heart less courageous and less sure in intention than your own. 

Space does not allow more than the headings of the major of 
these works, such as : 

That careful and detailed scheme for the organised use of the 
whole profession in war-time, which could never be brought into 
effect. 

The Reconstruction Committee and the vast amount that this 
encompassed and entailed ; its own Reports ; and those on the 
Scott, Uthwatt, and Barlow Committees ; the Exhibitions at the 
National Gallery and throughout the country. 

The constant and innumerable conferences, discussions, and 
consultations with . Ministers, Government Departments and 
Professional Bodies, and almost every other imaginable kind of 
meeting. 

Of all these, the most vital of import is the Ministry of Works 
Advisory Council where the power of your personality is a 
benefit to the whole profession. All are grateful that you are 
remaining on this body. 

Great works such as these are outstanding and fresh in all our 
minds, but it is only those who have worked under you in the 
War Executive, the Policy Committee, and the other special 
committees, who appreciate the immense amount that you 
yourself have contributed not only to these but to all the other 
activities of the R.I.B.A. 

We may be inclined to forget the early days, the committees, 
meetings, and publications on A.R.P. and War Damage. 

The personal interviews with the Commissioners then and later. 

All the work done in securing commissions in the R.E. for 
Architects and their transfer to this branch of the Services. 

The Special Committee on Architectural Education with all 
its implications. 

The Government Committees on Post-War Building sponsored 
and convened by the R.I.B.A. 

The close and constant contact and liaison with the Building 
Industries National Council. 

The personal advice to Government Departments which has 
been frequently sought by them. 

The close ccn‘act with the Allied Societies throughout the 
country. 

The fact that all this ramification of work was carried out with 
a greatly reduced permanent staff and, therefore, was a greater 
burden on the Honorary Officers, especially with the difficulties 
of war-time travel and the interruptions of air raids. 
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The masterly papers, lectures and speeches, such as that to 
the Royal Society of Arts and other bodies. 

The Presidency of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, which 
to you was no titular sinecure. 

Among all these you found time to be, if not the Father of, at 
least a combination of Godfather and Fairy Godmother to the 
National Buildings Record. 

To all these you gave—in the interests of Architecture—your. 
self, your whole self, the whole of your strength of character and 
determination. This wholchearted devotion has meant giving up 
not only your practice but even your leisure, and also, I fear, the 
etchings and pencil sketches which were its occupation. This 
devotion is but the climax of a long record of time and thought 
gladly given to the R.I.B.A. 

Your first membership of Council was in 1928, during your 
year of Presidency of the Architectural Association, a year of 
office which is memorable to many. 

Since your return to the Council in 1931, after a short rest, the 
profession’s appreciation of you has never allowed you to leave it. 

Vice-President in 1933, you took over from H. M. Fletcher 
the duties of Honorary Secretary during Goodhart-Rendel’s 
Presidency. You succeeded our friend Stanley Hall as President 
after he had given his life in that office. 

The list of committees on which you have served is formidable, 
The first of these, and that to which your attachment has been 
longest, is the Literature Standing Committee, which you joined 
in 1921 and only gave up when Chairmanship of the Board of 
Architectural Education in 1931 took first call on your time. | 
know from your own lips how compelling an interest was the 
Board, and its work for the whole status of the profession. 

Some of the other committees who remember you with gratitude 
are the Finance and House Committee, 1931-43 ; the Sessional 
Papers Committee ; the Competitions Committee ; the Con- 
stitutional Committee ; the Co-ordination Committee ; and 
many others. 

It is to my own loss that I have not known you personally until 
these later years. I am a person too self-centred in myself and 
my own occupations ; so that I do not willingly give time to 
others. But I thank my good fortune for that holiday cruise in 
the Mediterranean, on the eve of war, when I first had _ the 
opportunity of knowing you. It was to me the beginning oi 
admiration and friendship. Your work, both as an Etcher and 
an Architect, I was acquainted with before. I have always 
regretted that your modesty allowed so little of it to be published 
for all the world to see and profit—as they surely would—by the 
spirit of thoughtful, studied, and scholarly approach to the 
subject ; in which the reasoning is so clean and clear that the 
solution has a masterly directness, simplicity, and balance. 

There are many examples that I could quote, but if you knew 
I was going to do so you would certainly ask me not to ! 

But if you allow me one example I would select the published 
drawings of Little Paddock Seal as a type not only of what I have 
said ; but also as a model of the planning of house, site, and garden 
together in every minutest detail ; and also of their presentation 
in Architectural drawing. 

As I said at the beginning—this, Thank God, is no obituary. 
You are with us, and I look forward to many happy years. 
The Institute and the Profession know that you have not ceased 
to work for them. That, if anything, you will be able.to work 
the harder, and more effectively, for being less fettered by 
Presidential ties. We all know how you have earned some 
relaxation from these cares. On my part, however, there is one 
selfish regret, which is—that your departure will mean far fewer 
of those personal contacts which have, in the past three years, 
meant so much to Your Hon. Secretary, 

MIcHAEL WATERHOUSE. 
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THE TECHNIQUE of HYGIENE and SANITATION 


By F. L. BARROW, M.Sc., Assoc.M Inst.C.E., MI.Struct.E., M.R.San.1., of 
the Building Research Station, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


A lecture given at the R.I.B.A. on 8 May in the second series of lectures organised by the R.I.B.A. Architectural Science Board 


My task is to try to show you some of the ways in which 
the essential requirements for sanitary conditions in buildirigs are 
satisfied in practice. 

The following are some of the problems we have to consider :— 

(1) Pollution of water supply in the building system. 

(2) Escape of foul air into the building. 

(3) Plumbing noises. 

(4) The correct height for plumbing appliances. 

(5) Infestation by vermin. 


The best thing I can do, I think, is to take each of these subjects 
in turn and attempt to show, firstly, how trouble may arise, 
and, secondly, what we can do to prevent it. ‘The time at my 
disposal is rather short so I hope you will excuse me if I con- 
centrate on what I feel to be the more important applications for 
our present purpose. 

1. Pollution of Water Supply in the Building System 

Water may become polluted :— 

(a) between the water authority’s main and the building ; 
(b) in the storage cistern, or cisterns, within the building ; 
(c) in the internal piping system. 

(a2) Possibly the chief danger as regards the underground pipes 
is a simultaneous leakage of water supply pipes and sewage 
drains, causing infiltration of polluted water into the drinking 
water supply. This may be met by keeping the two systems 
as remote from one another as possible and preventing leakage 
in pipes and joints. 

As regards leakage, the buried water pipes may become 
corroded either from inside or outside and we need to keep our 
eye on this when specifying materials for water supply. They 
may also be burst by frost, so we usually bury them about 2 ft. 
6 in. below ground level. Special care is needed to ensure 
permanent water-tightness of stoneware drain pipes. ‘The usual 
spigot and socket Connection, with yarn and cement, makes a 


satisfactory joint but trouble can arise through settlement of 


the ground and consequent breaking of joints. A proper concrete 
base is the usual specification. Careful supervision is required 
over the filling in of trenches so that heavy picces of filling material 
are not thrown into the trench in such a way as to fracture the 
piping. 

(b) Inside the building, the cold water storage cistern calls for 
attention to prevent pollution. I need not go into the question 
of whether these cisterns should or should not be provided in 
buildings, except to say that in many districts they are not only 
desirable but essential to give the consumer what he wants, 
ie.. an adequate and uninterrupted supply. It should be specified 
that the cistern has a well-fitting cover to keep out dust, flies, 
insects, rats, mice and other vermin. It is not practicable to 
make this cover airtight because this would prevent free flow—a 
well-fitting cover lapping over the sides of the cistern is sufficient. 

Another point is that the inlet and outlet should be on opposite 
sides of the cistern to secure a continual change of the water, 
This is usually done, but it is worth noting that when for some 
reason additional water storage is required and a second cistern 
is fitted in series with the first, the same principle of ensuring 
cross flow should be observed. 


Mr. Barrow’s paper was preceded, at the A.S.B. Meeting, by a paper by Dr. 
Charles White, O.B.E., M.D., Ph.D., etc., M.O.H. to the City of London, 
analysing the requirements that Hygiene and Sanitation must fulfil. Dr. White’s 
paper has been summarised in the Architects’ Journal, 1943, 22 July, p. 63. A 
typescript copy can be seen at the R.I.B.A. 


(c) Pollution of water within the. supply piping system may 

occur :— 
(i) by action of the piping material on the water ; 
(ii) by back-siphonage of polluted water from the appliances. 

(i) It is well known that certain waters are plumbo-solvent, 
i.e. they dissolve lead, and that lead is a cumulative poison. 
Remedies have been to line lead pipes with tin and (with the 
reduction in price of copper in recent years) to use copper pipes 
in place of lead for plumbo-solvent waters. 

(ii) Back-siphonage of water from the appliances into the water 
supply is a possibility which may seem at first sight somewhat 
fantastic. But it is regarded quite seriously abroad, though less 
so in this country, : 

It requires the coincidence of a number of things :— 

(a) The appliance (say washbasin or bath) has to be filled 
to a point where the tap outlets are submerged (or nearly 
SO) ; 

(b) the water in the appliance must be sufficiently polluted 
to be dangerous for drinking; 

(c) the supply at the tap must fail and pressure below 
atmospheric must develop in the pipe leading to the tap; 

(d) the tap must be open or defective so that water can pass 
through it backwards. 

It may be thought that the coincidence of these various condi- 
tions is so rare as not to be worth considering, but they are not 
exactly independent. When a bath or washbasin waste pipe 
becomes blocked, say through frost, the overflow does not operate 
if a combined waste and overflow is being used: therefore, the 
appliance could conceivably become filled to the top edge. 

In the emergency of frost stoppage taps which fail to supply 
water may at some stage be left open. ‘The occupier may close 
the stopcocks controlling the water coming into the house and the 
flow from the cistern. If, after that, someone in the house draws 
water from the lower level, say at 2 kitchen sink, pressures below 
atmosphere can be produced in the internal supply piping. 
(Other circumstances such as leakage at a lower level can also 
produce this reduced pressure.) 

One may, therefore, imagine that in very occasional circum- 
stances polluted water may enter supply pipes by back-siphonage. 
It is very simple to safeguard against this possibility. It can be 
done by requiring that taps should be so fitted that their outlets 
are not only above the overflow level but actually above the top 
edge of the appliance. American codes specify 1 in. clearance 
2. Escape of Foul Air into the Building 

The next problem is the possibility of the escape of foul air into 
buildings. 

Possible ways in which foul air may enter are : 

(a) From the top of vent stacks ; 

(6) through corroded pipes within the building ; 

c) through defective joints in pipes ; 

(d) through the traps below appliances becoming unsealed ; 

e) from waste matter collecting on the appliance or in the 
piping leading to the trap, or in the water seal itself. 

(a) It is obvious that the top of a vent stack must, be located 
clear of windows and other possible openings into the building; 
2 ft. above any such opening is a common specification. 

(b) For safety against corrosion of pipes we rely largely upon 
materials which are known to stand up against the complex and 
quite severe corrosion effects of the various kinds of wastes which 
come from plumbing appliances, gases from drains and the action 
of the weather. Plumbing pipes are expected to remain intact 
for long periods. Lead, copper and coated cast iron are com- 
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monly specified. Galvanised mild steel is cheap and can be 
welded in large units, but it has yet to be shown exactly how 
durable this material is for various plumbing disposal purposes. 
Clayware and glass pipes are very durable but there are obvious 
difficulties in using them in normal plumbing practice. They 
have their special uses. Asbestos cement has been accepted in 
many districts for discharges from closets, etc., but not so far, I 
believe, for: hot water wastes. New materials are aluminium 
alloys and plastics, and we must await experiments and practical 
trials on these before stating an opinion. 

(c) The acceptance of a piping material for plumbing disposal 
purposes is rather wrapped up in the methods of jointing. Welding 
is clearly a good method of connecting pipes together and this can 
be applied, for example, to copper, lead and steel. Soldered 
joints are used for lead and copper. Screwing suits copper and 
steel but here one must watch against the possibility of slight 
projections inside the pipes (due to exposed threads) causing 
blockages to build up in the course of time. The same applies to 
flanged pipes bolted together with a gasket between. When 
pipes carry a protective coating one must consider that screwing 
(also of course welding) may remove the coating and may thus 
give rise to local corrosion. 

The usual method of connecting cast iron pipes is by a spigot 
and socket joint filled with lead. Sometimes cement is used. 
When properly done this kind of joint has stood the test of time. 
Temperature changes, and (in the case of cement) moisture 
changes, tend to introduce stresses which may lead to fine cracks 
in filled joints, and liquids can be drawn through such cracks by 
capillarity. But in practice the well-made molten lead joint, 
poured on to a gasket already rammed to the bottom of the 
annular space and then caulked, seems to be a very satisfactory 
job, particularly when a mechanical key is produced by the use 
of a bead on the end of the spigot and a recess on the inside of the 
outer end of the socket (see British Standard Specification No. 
416—1935). It must be said, however, that some good opinions 
of the caulked joint which one hears are largely based on experi- 
ence of pipe jointing on the exterior of buildings where very slight 
capillary cracks would not matter. 

In general, one is tempted to rely only on completely safe joints 
inside a building and to keep the others outside. It is for this 
reason that the general practice in this country has been to get the 
disposal piping outside the building as soon as possible. There 
are arguments in favour of internal piping, e¢.g., appearance, 
economy and freedom from frost trouble, and I feel myself that 
internal piping should for these reasons be given serious con- 
sideration ; but full precautions must be taken to ensure per- 
manently airtight pipes and joints. 

(d) Every plumbing appliance has a water seal, acting as a 
one-way valve to allow the passage outwards of waste and waste 
water and preventing the return of drain air (or air in contact 
with waste matter adhering to the interior surfaces of the pipes 
beyond the trap). It is obvious that the water seal must be main- 
tained under all circumstances. 

Trap seals can be lost by “‘ self siphonage ” or by siphonage of a 
trap due to the discharge of other appliances connected to the 
same piping assembly (such as in the one-pipe system where 
closets, baths, washbasins, sinks, etc., all discharge into a common 
stack). They can also be lost by evaporation. 

Self siphonage is quite simply explained. If a narrow tube is 
formed thus , and filled with water and then held with both 
ends open, the water will run out, leaving the U empty. In 
plumbing systems the same thing would occur under every wash- 
basin, bath and sink if the piping were full of water at the end of its 
discharge and if the branch pipe dipped below the trap when it 
entered the open air or a stack. 

Solutions lie in laying branch piping so that the outlet of the 
branch does not fall below the bottom of the trap (with a margin 
to allow for the head due to the velocity of discharge) and also, or 
alternatively, in making the pipes large enough so that they 
cannot become completely filled with water at the moment the 
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appliance finally empties. In the case of sinks and baths ‘here 
is what is called a “ trailing” discharge, i.¢., the final flow is 
very gradual, and under such conditions one can expect the water 
seal to be left intact. Washbasins are not in quite so favourable 
a case because they are more cone-shaped at the bottom. 

Siphonage of a trap by the discharge from other applianes is 
rather a different matter. The chief effect here is that a reciuced 
pressure is produced in the branch pipe beyond the water seal by 
the passage of a ‘‘ plug ”’ of water past the point where the branch 
makes connection with the common stack. (We may also get a 
pressure above atmospheric which tends to ** blow” trap seals 
and even force the discharge from one appliance through the trap 
of another, but we are not concerned with this problem at the 
moment). The effect is increased if the discharge is from a 
closet and contains not only water but paper. 

What I have been saying here refers particularly to the one- 
pipe system, in which a stack is shared by waste appliances (¢.g., 
bath, washbasin and sink) and soil appliances (e.g., closets). In 
a simple two-pipe system, where each waste commonly discharges 
to a gulley which again is trapped, the same conditions do not 
apply. One may ask why we consider the one-pipe system at all 
with its siphonage possibilities, but it has certain advantages in 
general cleanliness and (in some cases) economy. I am afraid 
that time does not allow me to digress into a proper comparison 
between one- and two-pipe plumbing systems. 

One safeguard which is employed against the kind of siphonage 
we are now discussing is to make the stack sufficiently large to 
prevent plugs forming. When this is not effective or where it 
would be disadvantageous for other reasons, we introduce vent 
pipes into the system. These vent pipes supply air to the branch 
piping just beyond the traps so that when discharges from other 
appliances take place the necessary air can be taken from, or 
received by, these vent pipes, thus preserving the water seals. 
The vent pipes continue to the top of the stack or connect to it 
above the highest appliance. It is all a matter of careful design 
of the installation by someone fully conversant with the principles. 

Finally, in this section, one must mention that trap seals may 
be lost by evaporation. This is rather rare but it can happen. 
Care should be taken not to install appliances which will be very 
rarely used. Consider the case of a cellar with a trapped gulley 
formed in the floor so that the cellar can be washed down. This 
cellar becomes disused for a long time ; packing cases, etc., are 
placed over it and the outlet to the drain is forgotten until an 
extremely unpleasant smell is noticed coming from the cellar. 
It is due to the trap having become dry, giving direct access for 
drain air to the cellar and thence to the interior of the building. 

(e) When full precautions have been taken against leakage of 
drain air through pipes, pipe joints and traps there still remains 
the possibility of offensive odours arising on the “‘ house side ”’ of 
the water seals. Sometimes these arise because appliances (par- 
ticularly closets) are not kept as clean as they should be, and 
appliances which can be easily cleaned and which are as self- 
cleansing as possible are obviously desirable. But proper clean- 
ing and good appliances are not complete safeguards in this 
connection. 

For one thing, waste matter may collect on the inner surface 
of the pipe leading from the grating of the waste appliance to the 
trap, particularly with sinks. As this piece of pipe is not normally 
accessible for cleaning it should be made as short as possible. 

Again, the trap itself may collect waste matter. This effect is 
minimised by making the trap as self-cleansing as possible. 

Overflows to washbasins, sinks and baths are another problem. 
Unless the overflow channel is made of a type capable of being 
easily cleaned right through, a certain amount of waste matter 
collects in it and may remain there for a long time. How far this 
is really a hazard to health is perhaps disputable but the fact 
remains that dirt removed from the human body, also soap, may 
accumulate in uncleanable overflows and be only rarely and 
insufficiently removed in the ordinary use of the appliance. The 
completely cleanable overflow is the only real cure for this. 
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3. Noises 

Nosy plumbing is obviously particularly serious in flatted 
dwell ngs because one objects strongly to one’s neighbour’s 
plum'ving noises, however tolerant one may be towards one’s own. 


Take first water hammer, hiss and hum. Treatments for these 
include :— 

(a) Reducing the velocity of flow in water supply and piping by 
limiting the pressure and by having adequate pipe diameters. 

(6) Arranging easy bends for supply pipes. 

(c) Using well-designed and good quality taps to guard against 
sudden closure or the setting up of vibrations. 

Another noise trouble originates in the refilling of flushing 
cisterns. This is, in a way, worse than the noise of the actual 
flushing of the closet pan because it lasts much longer. The 
actual flushing process is over in 2bout 5 seconds while the time 
taken to refill the cistern may be anything up to 3 minutes (some- 
times it is longer). Here again high pressure helps to accentuate 
the noise, so from this point of view there are sometimes advan- 
tages in supplying flushing cisterns from storage cisterns and not 
from the main. A silencing pipe leading the inflow to the bottom 
of the flushing cistern is a help and a good quality ball valve 
should be specified. 


Some people complain about the ** pull and let go” operating 
mechanism for discharging the flush. Obviously if you have to 
pull up a heavy bell and let it drop to make the siphon work you 
are likely to get more noise than with the more refined ‘* pull and 
push over ”’ type of siphon. 


As to the noise of the actual flushing of the pan this is a matter of 
design of pan to some extent, and the superior and more costly 
siphonic closets are usually quieter than the commoner washdown 
types. 

When we have done all we can in the actual plumbing to reduce 
noises it remains for the general designer to stop whatever noise 
still remains from travelling unduly about the building. I do not 
feel that this is quite in my province in the present paper. 


4. The Correct Height for Plumbing Appliances 

Obviously for comfort in use appliances should be fixed at 
proper heights. Many people feel that for the closet pan a height 
of 16 in. is too high. There are some practical difficulties in 
making it much less. If you look at a cross-sectional drawing of a 
16-in. closet you will notice that the bottom of the trap is only just 
off the floor. The height cannot, therefore, be reduced without 
altering the design of the pan. It is true, however, that closets 
are in use which are only 15 in., some only 144 in., high. Some 
further development seems to be required to produce closets for 
general use which are at the same time efficient, economical and 
lower than 16 in. 


Research carried out on the best height of working plane for 
persons standing at a bench suggests that 36 in. is about the best 
for the average woman at asink. Short and tall people obviously 
find fault with this height, but unfortunately these people must 
always suffer : chairs, tables and trains can never be quite right 
for them. Until we can produce sinks easily adjustable for 
height it seems that the non-average person must put up with the 
36 in. 

The same applies again in connection with washbasins. The 
usual heights are 28 in. to 32 in., averaging 30 in. Children find 
30 in. too high and some adults find it too low. But this is not so 
serious a matter as in the case of sinks, at which the housewives 
have to spend a good deal of time. I think we may take 30 in. as 
a fair average for washbasins. 


Eighteen inches is a good height for a bath. It is good for old 
people getting in and out and for bathing children. Unfortun- 
ately there is a definite advantage from the installation point of 
view in a height of 22 in. to 24 in. and in some cases these heights 
are unavoidable. A bath has to have a trap under it and a screw 
cap at the bottom of this trap for access in case of stoppage. 
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Baths have to be about 17 in. deep inside so an 18 in. bath is 
practically resting on the floor of the bathroom, with the trap 
dipping into the floor. Access to the screw cap has then to be 
either down through the floor boards (which is very awkward) or 
in the ceiling of the floor beneath, which has obvious disadvan- 
tages and in the case of flats is rather out of the question ; it is also 
impracticable in the case of ground floors. To have the bath 
trap and waste pipes completely above the floor is simpler and 
cheaper for installation, in any case. On practical grounds I do 
not see how we can expect to enjoy 18 in. baths except in special 
cases. 


5. Infestation by Vermin 

‘You will appreciate the vital importance of planning and 
construction to avoid resting places for vermin. ‘There are 
just three observations which I should like to make on this 
subject, though my suggestions stand to be corrected or 
amplified by those better able to speak on the subject than I am. 

(a) If the area surrounding plumbing pipes and appliances can 
be easily, or fairly easily, cleaned in the building under con- 
sideration (taking account of the class of tenant) it seems best to 
leave it exposed. 

(6) If the area cannot be got at by the housewife without a 
great deal of trouble and may in fact be used as a storage place for 
cloths, brushes, etc. (such as under the bath) it seems reasonable 
to close such a place in, by means of a durable, well-fitting and 
removable panel. Panels in front of baths look well, simplify the 
problem of covering the floor and help the housewife to keep the 
bathroom clean and tidy. 

(c) In the case of a large building where proper maintenance 
and special watch on rat runs, etc., can be relied upon, vertical 
ducts are acceptable. 


There is one additional subject on which T should like to say a 
few words and that is precautions against boiler explosions. I do 
not know whether this subject can be regarded as coming under 
the heading of Hygiene or Sanitation, but I think you may agree 
with me that the health of the occupants of a building might be 
somewhat affected by too close proximity to a bursting boiler. 

Obviously a boiler bursts when it generates sufficient steam 
without an outlet. We may specify a safety valve, but we take 
additional precautions (some of which have other purposes as 
well). 

(a) An expansion pipe rising above the storage cistern acts as a 
vent for the boiler. 

(6) Precautions are taken to keep this expansion pipe from 
freezing by correct placing within the building and by lagging it 
where necessary. 

(c) To ensure that the supply of water to the boiler is not 
interrupted we take similar precautions against the freezing of 
feed pipes and attend to them when they show signs of furring up. 

(d) Care is taken to see that the draw-off cock (necessary for 
emptying the boiler for repairs and as a precaution when leaving 
the building in frosty weather) does not empty the boiler when we 
do not want it to do so. 


In times of frost, when supply at taps on the appliances may 
break down, the occupier may, in desperation, draw water from 
the boiler cock for normal use. ‘This is obviously dangerous so we 
should place difficulties in his way by not providing an easily 
turned tap but only a square head, which is not so inviting. Also 
an ordinary tap might be irresistible to children. We also choose 
to place it in such a position that if it leaks it becomes a nuisance 
and thus gets attention. 


This brings me to the end of what I am afraid have been rather 
incomplete remarks on a very wide subject. But I hope I have 
said enough to show that many aspects of the practical side of 
hygiene and sanitation in buildings are very much the concern 
of the architect. 


*Crown Copyright reserved. 
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THE INFORMAL MEETING 


* DISCUSSION FOLLOWING THE PAPER BY MR. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE 
4 (Hon. Sec.) AT THE R.I.B.A. ON JUNE 29 


The President explained the purpose of the meeting and called 
upon the Hon. Secretary to read his paper on The Activities of the 
R.I.B.A. During the War, and the Place of the Architect in the Post-War 


THE PRESIDENT pointed out that the whole of the Reconstruc- 
tion machinery had been created by the R.I.B.A. Council with 
the assistance of the Allied Societies, that the National Com- 


World. 
After the reading of the paper 


mittee for co-ordinating reconstruction work advocated by Mr. 
Snailum had already been created. As regards ‘‘ unification” 
he was convinced that the general body of members of the 
R.I.B.A. would have nothing to do with ** unification ’’ that 
implied ** dilution ”’ and the lowering of standards of qualification. 

Mr. N. R. Paxton [A.] condemned Mr. Snailum’s views on the 
Allied Societies and his proposals for new machinery in the 


Miss J. AtBery [A.] advocated the holding of more meetings 
for discussion. 

Mr. W. F. GRANGER [F.] urged the desirability of holding more 
meetings and also a Council Election in 1944. 


: 

Tue PREsIDENT thought that more meetings would in fact be PFOVINCCs. : 

a held and that the question of holding an Election in 1944 would Mr. 'T. M. ALEXANDER [F.] agreed with the President antl Mr. 
wa be considered by the new Council. Paxton in the matter of “ unification’ and denied the alleged 
the of mene weakness of the Allied Societies. He advocated a higher standard 
of professional experience as a requisite for election to the 


Associateship. 
Mr. A. G. MacDonatp [F.] urged the importance of the 
re-education and continued education of practising architects and 


Mr. A. H. Moperty [F.] advocated the holding of a Council 
Election in 1944. 


Mr. P. V. Burnerr [F.] thought that elections in wartime were _ hoped the Special Committee on Architectural Education would : 
undesirable and advocated the holding of more discussion meet- deal in its reports with scientific education and the provision of Ou 
ings. He referred to the relations between architects and kindred —* refresher courses ” for members in practice. F “ 
professions and urged the creation of a Committee of Enquiry Mr. S. C. Ramsey [F.] was convinced of the very high standard th 
under the chairmanship of a barrister to investigate and report of architectural education in this country, suggested that it was as 
on the reasons for the lack of confidence in the architectural jot the architectural profession that had shewn inefficiency in the li 
profession which existed in Government departments before the war effort. and denied that the status of the profession in the eyes tini 
er of the public was so low as some speakers had suggested and cited sug 

Mr. T. W. Snattum [A.] advocated the “ unification” of the _ figures to show the very high percentage of building work that was cnn 
profession by means of the admission of members of other Societies actually entrusted to architects in normal times. He condemned by 
to membership of the R.I.B.A., and urged that the relationship the practice of leading architects attacking one another in the Ace 
between the architectural and the town planning professions public press. ide: 
should be investigated. He called for the appointment of a Mr. A. C. Buncu [F.] paid a high tribute to the work and thre 
committee to co-ordinate the work of the Regional Reconstruc- achievements of the President during his prolonged period of ante 
tion Committees. He criticised what he considered to be the office. Toor 
weakness of the Allied Societies and urged the creation of per- Tue Presipent thanked Mr. Bunch and the members for their ine 
manent R.I.B.A. machinery with salaried staffs and premises in  trjbute and stated that suggestions made by members at the I 
all provincial centres. meeting would receive consideration by the Council. mu 

Mr. TatHam [A.| advocated the creation of a Central Tue Hon. Secretary thanked the members for their reception con 
Council representative of architects, engineers, and town planners. of his paper. ini 

and 

bles 

ag 

R.I.B.A. PRISONER OF WAR BOOK SCHEME iin 
( 

The following information is a brief summary of what has been waiting repatriation. It may be recalled that Mr. Coppock the 
accomplished for the benefit of prisoners of war since this scheme agreed to the sum of £200 being spent on non-technical books and to 
was started some eight months ago. as a result of this arrangement, some twenty-five hospitals have whe 

Eight hundred parcels have been despatched to Germany and benefited to the extent of about 600 books—by far the larger pro 
Italy containing over 4,500 books. ‘This has involved a cost of number going to Germany. pla 
roughly £2,000. Since the last report was made the scope of the scheme has been met 

Over one thousand personal letters have been sent to prisoners considerably extended. The R.I.B.A. undertook some three bus 
telling them of the scheme which is being run for their benefit or | months ago to shoulder the re sponsibility for sending out architec- ~_ 
notifying them of books which have been despatched to them. tural and building books, etc., in answer to requests from prisoners \ 

In addition to this, a letter written by Mr. Sylvester Sullivan and their relatives by the Educational Book Section at Oxford. Lor 
has gone to all members and students of this Institute. According This lifts a considerable burden from the Red Cross Organisation pre 
to the register compiled for the purpose, these now number about _ in this particular field and it is also realised that by ordering and Lin 


seventy-five, although there are probably others of whom we despatching books direct from London through Messrs. Batsford I 


‘ have not yet had details. a considerable amount of time is saved with the result that pri- 1g0 
= It is hoped to send a similar letter to those prisoners in the — soners receive the parcels, weeks or even months sooner than might usec 
2 Far East, though unfortunately there are no facilities available at otherwise be the case. Regular visits are made to Oxford to was 
: present for sending them books. collect details and the names of men wanting books. rest 

Contact has been made with the Invalid Comforts Section of the In view of the present position no further large consignments L.C 

Red Cross and through them information obtained regarding the are being sent to Italy, although small individual requests are Adi 

numbers of prisoners in hospital camps and also those that are _ still being met from time to time. tha 
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THE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN 


A REVIEW BY W. R. DAVIDGE [F)] 


At various periods over the past two hundred years architects 
and others have been pressing for a plan for the future of London. 
Outstanding and far-seeing men have from time to time put 
forward their ideas for improvement of this area or that area. 
There have been architectural plans for particular areas ; there 
have been housing and rehousing projects small or great ; there 
have been almost constant open space proposals ranging from the 
tiniest children’s playground to the recurring and _ insistent 
suggestions for an encircling green belt. A great step forward 
came in 1937 with the Highway Development Survey prepared 
by Sir Charles Bressey and Sir Edwin Lutyens. The Royal 
Academy plan of 1942 was a magnificent contribution to the 
idea of architectural treatment of road design. The R.I.B.A., 
through the London Regional Reconstruction Committee, have 
extended the same ideals and shown how the whole of Greater 
London could be replanned on wider, more spacious and more 
human lines. 

It has remained for the London County Council as the premier 
municipal authority of this country to give official sanction to the 
consideration of all that planning implies. For the first time 
in its long centuries of history London is at last planning-minded, 


and the greatest Local Authority in the country has given its - 


blessing, but not yet set its seal, to a really comprehensive plan— 
a guiding chart by which, in all its phases, the future destinies of 
London may well be directed. 

Congratulations are due to the London County Council on 
the really magnificent gesture they have made, and particularly 
to Mr. J. H. Forshaw, the Council’s architect, and his staff, 
who, with the skilled assistance of Professor Abercrombie, have 
produced this most comprehensive, suggestive and _ inspiriting 
plan—human and sympathetic in its inspiration, careful and 
methodical in its analysis of the innumerable interests involved, 
businesslike and practical in its suggestions, and at the same 
time magnificent and energising in the ideals which it sets forth. 

We shall await with keen interest the further report on Greater 
London outside the County which Professor Abercrombie is 
preparing for the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Limitations of Statutory Planning 

There have been Town Planning Acts in this country since 
1909, but the powers were at first limited to * land likely to be 
used for building purposes,” and, so far as the County of London 
was concerned, all that was possible was the imposition of density 
restrictions on a few small and isolated areas, In 1935 the 


L.C.C. took the bold step of including the whole area of the 
Administrative County in a statutory planning scheme, but all 
that was even then possible was a restrictive rather than a con- 
structive policy. 


As the authors well say: ‘‘ There was no 
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effective plan, though there was much activity in the preparation 
of statutory planning schemes both within and without the 
County boundary. In fact, London at that period might well 
be described as more planned against than planning ; the 
inadequacy of the powers of local authorities, the restricted scope 
of their financial abilities and the lack of co-ordination from a’ 
regional or national standpoint—all combined to impair 
the effectiveness of what was attempted.” 

A New Conception 

As the law at present stands, these limiting factors still remain. 
The proposals now framed are based wholly and rightly on ‘* the 
confident assumption that the new conception of planning 
implicit in the recommendations of the Barlow Commission 
and of the Scott and Uthwatt Committees, and in the pronounce- 
ments of various Ministers of the Crown, will be translated 
into law.” 

There is as yet no sign of a national plan and only to a very 
limited extent are there any indications of a national policy, 
but this magnificent report provides a comprehensive strategical 
plan 6f operations applicable in greater or less degree to every 
urban community. Governments can only move when they are 
assured of widespread public support, and architects everywhere 
should unite in giving a lead to their fellow citizens to demand 
not only the powers but the opportunity for each community 
to work out its own salvation within the framework of a national 
plan backed by a comprehensive national policy. 

The R.1.B.A. Reconstruction Committee, through its various 
groups, has put forward a series of very valuable recommendations. 
Many of these have received confirmation in this report, but 
they indeed go much further and point to the necessity of con- 
sidering the ways and means by which any constructive plan 
The building industry needs to 
be extended and strengthened, building need to be 
rationalised ; finance and land ownership must be put on a new 
basis, if anything comprehensive is to be done. Lip service to 
the ideals set forth in this report is not sufficient ; life service is 
called for from every lover of London. This plan, flexible as 
it is from its nature, can, of course, be criticised in individual 
details, but the principle is sound that every activity of the 
community should be part of a commonsense plan. From the 
technical point of view, the authors have done their part in 
setting out the physical aspects of planning as it affects the 
greatest City in the world ; the other aspects must follow in 
due course. 

Even from the point of view of physical planning, the number 
of authorities and public service undertakings to be consulted 
or taken into account is prodigious, and it is very satisfactory to 
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note that in the preliminary explorations which the authors 
have been able to make they have found a large measure of 
agreement in principle from these statutory authorities. Again 
the necessity for a national policy is clearly indicated. 

Even with the utmost good will on all sides, there must be an 
overriding directing mind, and continuity of policy over a long 
series of years, or even generations, is no less essential. 

The authors pay a graceful tribute to the many ideas and 
suggestions gathered from innumerable sources, and, far from 
arrogating to themselves the whole credit due to their plan, they 
modestly say, in a phrase which must disarm many possible 
critics, *‘ it is unsafe to point to any one feature of the plan and 
declare it to be original”... ‘* The latest planner inherits 
the work of his predecessors.” 

In this spirit may the work continue and the plan be con- 
tinuously and steadily improved by fresh contributions, so that 
at all times it may bé nurtured and cultivated—a living plan 
for a living community. 


London the Community, the Metropolis, the Machine 
London is all of these things, but the authors do well to place 

first the people, the individuals, who in their life, work and play 

make up the community and the reason for its very existence. 


_ The welfare and well-being of its people should be the main 


aim of every community, large or small. 

The defects of present-day London are ‘self-evident, but they 
are merely aggravations of the same defects to be found in every 
town—overcrowded and out-of-date housing, inadequate and 
badly distributed open spaces, jumbled development of houses 
and industry, jumbled traffic and so on. In other words, con- 
gestion instead of free circulation in every phase of the body 
corporate. 

The illustrations, mostly from air photographs, are almost 
too attractive, and provide so many features of interest that one 
almost feels there may be something to be said for jumble after 
all, but to the seeing eye, to misquote Shakespeare : 

Jumble—jumble—toil and trouble ! 
That’s London, and Leeds and Liverpool and lots more ! 

Some of the air photographs, although of well-known districts, 
take a little recognising from this new angle, but in most parts 
of London, however congested, it is remarkable what open space 
exists in the form even of backyards, and the trees and greenery 
show up in the most unexpected of places. Much more public 
open space is, however, required. If it is to be got, we may 
have to build higher. The authors are of opinion that a large 
percentage of flats must be included in new layouts (p. 77). 
Here, then, is the first challenging proposal which we have to 
discuss. The authors propose to increase the density of certain 
central areas, particularly in the West-End, as a means of 
distributing population and open spaces more evenly. 


Population Density 

In the central area, where there is already substantial develop- 
ment with high site cover and land values, they suggest a density 
for residential purposes of 200 persons to the acre, which would 
be entirely in multiple storey flats, mostly from seven to ten 
storeys high (p. 83). 

In sub-central areas, where a more open development is possible 
with extensive areas of private gardens, they suggest a hypothetical 
density of 136 persons per acre—that is, a combination of, perhaps, 
33 per cent. in houses and 67 per cent. in flats (p. 83). The 
irreverent will say this looks like getting into a flat spin ! 

In the outer area (and the illustration shown appears to be 
outside the County altogether) much open space has already been 
built upon and green wedges should, if possible, be preserved. 
‘* A density of 100 persons to the acre or less is suggested for these 
areas.” They are a little wobbly, however, whether it is to be 
two-thirds houses, one-third flats (p. 32), or half in houses, half 
in flats (p. 79). Up to 55 per cent. in houses and 45 per cent. 
in flats (p. 83), or houses predominating (coloured diagram, 

. 120). 
It should be borne in mind that these densities, excessive as 
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they may possibly appear at first sight, are net densities, quite 
apart from public open spaces which are proposed to be provided 
on a basis of 4 acres for each 1,000 of the population. The 
overall density of the County of London at present, including 
existing open spaces, is only about 67 persons per acre, alt!ough 
the present net densities vary from 93 in Hackney to 186 persons 
per acre in Bethnal Green (p. 83). 

The authors therefore suggest a more even distribution of 
population, and they see no way other than a great increase in 
flat dwellings, where possible bordering or adjoining the larger 
open spaces. In the neighbourhood of Hyde Park and Regent's 
Park, where open spaces abound, the authors consider that, 
with the densities suggested, a further 150,000 people could be 
accommodated with advantage and save much unnecessary travel. 


The Structure of London 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Social Groupings and Major Use 
Zones,’ the Report opens with an analysis of the community- 
structure of London, but as the ancient City of London is a 
separate planning authority, the authors have perforce to omit 
the historical reasons which lie at the root of the disposition of 
the component parts of London. In coloured Plate 1 they 
content themselves with an analysis of the existing and well- 
known major uses : the Port of London ; the City with its aura 
of mixed general business and industry ; the Press in Fleet Street ; 
the ancient Inns of Court and present-day Law Courts which 
form an area given up almost wholly to law ; Westminster with 
its Government centre and the West-End with its major shopping 
area, andsoon. Of the dozens of one-time village communities, 
each still has its separate entity, although long since grown 
with its neighbours into one huge living organism, healthy 
perhaps only in parts. This diagram of internal organs, already 
so well known to most of us, is a reminder that the heaith of the 
whole body depends on the welfare of each and all of the indi- 
vidual parts. ‘“‘ If thy eye offend thee, pluck it out ” is drastic 
advice, but the authors have the courage to apply it in no un- 
certain measure. 

Like all anatomical diagrams, it makes one a little uneasy, 
but it tells its lesson, although possibly a different one to each 
observer. The growth of London in the past century and a half 
is phenomenal and has long since outgrown the limits of the 
Administrative County, although in the County itself there are 
still villages like Eltham and Dulwich which have not yet grown 
into their neighbours. ‘The separate entities which go to make up 
London may still have their own green belts or at any rate their 
own community life and open spaces. The R.I.B.A.’s recent 
plan and recommendations, it will be remembered, laid particular 
emphasis on this phase of the provision of open spaces. 


Possible Decentralisation of Population and Industry 

So much has been written and said on the subject of the 
recommendations of the Barlow Commission, of which Professor 
Abercrombie was a member, that they may now be regarded as 
accepted in principle, both by the Government and the people 
generally. 

Nothing has, however, yet been done either by legislation or 
otherwise to make decentralisation other than optional. The 
war has naturally resulted in a large amount of decentralisation, 
both of individuals and of industry. 

The County of London Report discusses the twin aspects of 
population and industry, and by careful analysis of pre-war 
tendencies, borough by borough, shows that even before 1938 
there was a steady outward movement from all the inner boroughs, 
both of population and industry. 

For the purposes of discussion the authors suggest that a round 
figure of half a million people should be decentralised from the 
central overcrowded areas of the County of London. They 
hint that this is approximately the amount of population which 
has already left London owing to war conditions, and suggest 
that ‘‘ if none of those still evacuated were to return, an automatic 
reduction to the density of 136, which we recommend, would 
have occurred ”’ (p. 33). 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF AN AREA IN BERMONDSEY 


Coloured Plate 10 
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There is room for a good deal of discussion on the questions of 
decentralisation and of the resultant density remaining. It is 
a matter of arithmetic that as one goes up the other must go down 
and a steady balance must be found. 

Industries have already moved, in many cases by voluntary 
action ; inducements in the form of ample labour or the provision 
of well-equipped trading estates would undoubtedly assist ; 
industrial location can, however, only be effectively planned as 
a definite part of national policy which must be not merely restric- 
tive but constructive and imperative. 

The Report gives no clear indication of the destinations to 
which these half million people, with a corresponding amount of 
industry, are to be moved, except that the new communities may 
be located somewhere near the boundary of the Metropolitan 
Police District. This is a matter which will vitally affect 
Greater London outside the County. 
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By courtesey L.C.C, 


August 1943 


By courtesey of Aero Pictorial 

At top 

The L.C.C. White City Housing Estate, Hammersmith. 
This uncompleted scheme covers about 52 acres. If com- 
pleted it will comprise 49 blocks of 5-storey flats for 11,000 
people. Work was started 1936, suspended 1939. 

To left 

A typical L.C.C. Cottage Estate, Roehampton. Started 1921. 


Open Spaces and Park System 

London owes much to its Royal Parks. Greenwich 
Park, Hyde Park, the Green Park and St James’s Park 
are ancient preserves belonging originally to the Royal 
palaces. The Government of a century ago was fully 
alive to the further needs of the Metropolis, and Regent’s 
Park, Victoria Park and Battersea Park were provided 
long before there was any local authority for London. 

The ancient heaths and commons, such as Hampstead 
Heath, Blackheath and Clapham Common are the heritage froman 
even more remote past. The L.C.C. and its predecessors have done 
much to provide and maintain the hundreds of smaller open 
spaces scattered throughout London, but up to the present 
there has been no definite plan. Opportunities have sometimes 
been taken, but more often have been missed ; and the high 
value of building land has always stood in the way of large 
acquisitions. And it still does. 

The existing open spaces are very unevenly distributed, and 
there are many districts which have no large open spaces within 
a reasonable walking distance. These black areas largely 
coincide with the built-up area of London as it was a hundred 
years ago, in the days when the open country was nowhere more 
than perhaps a mile away. 

The total L.C.C. area is 116 square miles. The existing public 
open space of all kinds, including protected squares and disused 
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burial grounds, is given as 8,261 acres, or 12.9 square miles. 
Only «bout 2,000 acres of this total are available as playing fields. 

The existing public open spaces, together with suitable private 
open spaces, provide London with 2? acres of open space per 
1,000 of the population, as against 7 acres generally recognised 
as desirable. The plan proposes that the existing open spaces 
be increased to give a basis of 4 acres of open space per 1,000 
within the County. 

Allowing for an ultimate population of only 34 millions, on 
this basis it would be necessary to have 13,316 acres of open 
space—that is, there remains a deficiency of 5,428 acres (p. 41). 

Allowing for securing 1,271 acres of effective private open 
space, this leaves 4,157 further acres of open space to be provided, 
chiefly in built-up areas or on bombed sites. A detailed analysis, 
borough by borough, is given with a view to the proper dis- 
tribution of these new open lungs. 

The result, as shown on the open space plan, is to provide a 
number of considerable open spaces, principally adjoining the 
high-speed ring road or new traffic arteries. ‘There are, however, 
few which can compare in size with Victoria Park and none in 
any way approaching half the size of Regent’s Park. ‘The linking 
up of the open spaces into a park system will necessarily involve 
the layout of the principal new highways as park-ways. 

The River Thames is the largest single open space in the 

County. The Thames has made London, and yet how few 
Londoners can either see it or admire it in their daily round. 
One of the avowed objects of the plan is ** to create every possible 
glimpse of the river.” 
- This is, indeed, a noble ideal, but needs a strong and continuous 
policy. Dealing first with the deficient areas of the East End, 
Islington and Finsbury and the south bank boroughs, it is only 
and much too modestly proposed ** to take measures to prevent 
major re-development on sites intended for eventual new open 
space ” (p. 47). 

Still larger open spaces are desirable, especially in the recon- 
struction of many of the East End districts which have suffered 
heavily by enemy action. 

We should like to have seen more use made of the open space 
of the Lee Valley, but this is on the edge of or outside the County 
of London. Here is a great opportunity to bring a continuous 
belt of open land from Epping Forest right to the heart of the 
East End. 

The Thames Embankment ought to be extended from Black- 
friars to the Tower. It did once, and it will be remembered that 
this was part of Sir Christopher Wren’s plan which was actually 
carried out and was only lost in 1821. 


Communications 

The road plan for L.C.C. London is one which will seize upon 
the imagination of everyone interested in the development of 
London. It owes much to the Highway Development Survey 
of 1937 put forward by Sir Charles Bressey and Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
This plan, however, is freed from many of the limitations imposed 
on the authors of that plan, and emphasises how important it is 
that other things beside highways must be brought into con- 
sideration. Many new opportunities have arisen through enemy 
action and otherwise of improving on all previous proposals. 

The authors have realised, what has been clear to all who have 
studied the problems of London, that the overhead railways, 
especially on the south side, must be cleared away before any 
real planning is possible. This problem they have courageously 
tackled, and their plan embodies nearly all the good points of 
the plans which have preceded them and, in addition, has many 
new points of great utility and interest, as well as providing the 
skilful linking up of many previous individual proposals. 

The first thing one notices is that the Southern Railway has 
been put underground ; that Liverpool Street Station has been 
removed back to Bishopsgate, and that only one station exists 
in the place of King’s Cross and St. Pancras. 

In other parts of the plan the line of existing railways has been 
largely followed by the various new road proposals, either by 
following the same route or going alongside, thus eliminating a 
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great deal of severance both of properties and communities. The 
line of least resistance appears to have been followed wherever 
possible. 

Unnecessary traffic has been diverted from the central districts 
by means of a series of ring roads, and several roads with specially 
heavy traffic have been provided with an alternative or parallel 
route ; for instance, there is a new east and west route between 
Oxford Street and Piccadilly, another extension eastwards on the 
line of Wigmore Street and a duplicate street parallel with the 
Strand, on the line of Maiden Lane. New cross-river bridges are 
proposed at Charing Cross and the Temple, and a West London 
bridge near Lots Road. 

In addition to the duplication of the Rotherhithe and Blackwall 
tunnels, as recommended by the Bressey Report, three new cross- 
river tunnels are proposed in connection with the A, B and C 
ring roads. Bridges are always preferable to tunnels, and we 
should like to have seen a high level bridge near Woolwich. 

Road tunnels, which might also be useful as air raid precau- 
tions, are also proposed (a) crossing Hyde Park from Knights- 
bridge to Paddington ; (b) under St. James’s Park from Victoria 
to Charing Cross ; (c) north to south, following the line of Gower 
Street ; (d) east and west, from Goodge Street to Holborn Town 
Hall, passing under the rear of the British Museum. 

In working out the road plan, the authors emphasise that 
great care has been exercised to make the maximum use of 
existing main roads, especially those which include important 
public services (p. 49). 

The traffic junctions, especially in the central areas, have been 
studied with considerable skill, and if criticism is possible it will 
probably be as to the almost unnecessary number of roundabouts, 
introduced on the line of the “‘ high-speed ring road” at all 
important intersections. On the northern half of the B ring road 
there are no less than eighteen of these roundabouts, likely to be 
confusing to the driver and dangerous to the pedestrian. 

The line of the inner, or A ring road, largely follows existing 
streets such as the Euston Road and the City Road, but extended 
considerably with new improvements to pass under the river 
just east of Tower Bridge—a very convenient route. 

The B ring road, which is projected as a high-speed ring road, 
passes from the Western Avenue north of Paddington along the 
north side of Regent’s Park, and largely by new links and extensive 
lengths of widened road, passes Pentonville Prison, Highbury and 
Victoria Park to the West India Docks, thence under the river 
from the Isle of Dogs to New Cross and Denmark Hill to the new 
West London bridge at Battersea, and then follows the railway 
via Addison Road to the Western Avenue. 

This is a skilful combination of many previous proposals, and 
although no doubt capable of much constructive criticism, is a 
major proposal linking up with all existing and proposed radials, 
and in principle should be heartily accepted. 

The outer or C ring road, so far as it is within the L.C.C. area, 
corresponds very closely to the South Circular Road already 
officially accepted. 

It will be noted that not all the arterial, sub-arterial or local 
roads shown in strong lines on the plan are new. Many of them 
are already in existence, but in need of widening or improvement. 
Roads of this importance need ample width, not only for traffic, 
but to allow space for amenities, open spaces, grass and tree plant- 
ing. Where a double carriageway is provided, not less than 
150 ft. in all is desirable, and even 300 ft. is not too much where 
it can be provided. _ It is satisfactory to see that this consideration 
has not been overlooked. 

In the construction of the important ring roads, it may be 
hoped that every advantage will be taken of bridging natural 
valleys, especially where it is possible to cross over the radial 
roads. Naturally, the details of these proposals have yet to be 
fully worked out, but there is probably room and opportunity for 
one or two short under-tunnels as in Paris and perhaps half a 
dozen ‘* Holborn Viaducts”’ in the construction of the various 
ring roads. This, at any rate, would obviate a good many 
roundabouts. 

Roundabouts have their uses in special cases, but one notices 


| 


that in many modern plans there is a tendency to introduce far 
too many of these on what should be a through road, free from 
all unnecessary obstructions. 


Road Widening and the Moving of Buildings 

An interesting example is illustrated from Moscow (Plate xxii), 
showing how even a five-storey building weighing 23,000 tons, 
and measuring 500 ft. long by 66 ft. deep, can be bodily moved 
backward 162 ft. for little more than a third of the cost of 
demolition and re-erection (p. 59). 


Railways and Tubes 

Many of London’s railways are over a hundred years old, 
and most, if not all of them, were built under Act of Parliament 
by private companies in competition with other undertakings. 
It is high time they were overhauled, but so far these all-important 
communications have been and still are exempted from town- 
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planning control. It is, however, a first essential for any national. 

plan that the wider needs of the whole community should now 

prevail. 

The County of London Plan, 1943, is probably the first official 
report which-has drawn attention to this obvious fact. The 
authors modestly suggest that ‘‘a specially appointed investi- 
gating body be set up before any detailed plan for dealing with 
the railways is propounded” (p. 64). 

Their tentative suggestions may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Electrification of all lines leading into London, from selected 
points within the outer-London region, together with the 
provision of suitable traction for goods transport. 

. When new terminals are designed, the use of different levels 
for main line and suburban traffic, and flat roofs for future 
air landing. 

3. Where practicable, suburban traffic should be connected with 

the tube systems and express lines provided. 


nN 


Street Widening 
in Moscow. 


No. 24 Gorki 
Street being 
moved back 
162ft. The 
building weight 
was 23,000 tons 
and covered an 
area 195 ft. by 
130 ft. 
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4. Yo avoid traffic congestion, suburban traffic in existing main- 
line terminals should be separated, where possible, from main- 
line traffic. 

To eliminate some of the overhead approach lines to stations 
within the A ring road, it might be desirable to investigate 
the possibility of two separate deep-level tracks on the loop 
principle, with interchange facilities, together with an 
independent north-south tunnel connection between existing 
surface systems. 

6. Improvements of railway stations at Euston (possibly combined 
with St. Pancras), King’s Cross, Paddington and Liverpool 
Street. 

7. New underground suburban line, Paddington-King’s Cross- 
Liverpool Street. 

8. Northern section of Inner Circle to be developed and extended 
for goods distribution. 

The Precincts 

The vast islands in between the main roads often with their 
separate communities and neighbourhood units contain not 
only the business areas. but the residential areas where people 
live and work and play. Each of these areas, happily called 
“Precincts? by a distinguished writer on traffic problems, 
Mr. H. Alker Tripp, Assistant Commissioner of Police, is in 
itself a special problem in planning. 

The authors have adopted this title in their excellent illustra- 
tions of the University Precinct, Bloomsbury (p. 52) and the 
Westminster Precinct (p. 137), but it is no less applicable to the 
vast areas of such districts as the East End and Bermondsey, 
where the aim of the planners is to secure a revivification of com- 
munity life based on the elementary school and the social centre. 
The Housing Problem 

The L.C.C. has provided in all a total of 92,113 new dwellings. 
Of the 82,300 new dwellings provided between the two wars 
1919-1939, 58,770 were houses or flats on cottage estates, mostly 
outside the County, and 23,530 were flats. ‘The Report provides 
some really charming illustrations of this side of the L.C.C. 
work, but it must be faced that ‘* the broad trend in the state of 
London’s housing has been downwards” (p. 75). 

There is need for a comprehensive housing and reconstruction 
plan for areas vaster in extent than ever before. .‘* The problem 
is one in which all agencies, both public and private, should 
co-operate ”’ (p. 77). ‘Trial neighbourhood units of 50 and 100 
acres respectively have been worked out on the suggested densities 
of 100, 136 or 200 persons per acre, and a considerable portion 
of the report is given up to the application of the suggested prin- 
ciples to a large area in Stepney between the Mile End Road and 
Commercial Road and to an even larger area in Bermondsey 
extending from London Bridge to Southwark Park and from the 
river front to the Old Kent Road. 

The coloured diagram layouts are particularly attractive, and 
have been skilfully worked out to retain existing features of 
special interest. 

Reconstruction of large areas in Shoreditch and Bethnal Green 
are also envisaged. 

Markets 

The main markets of London were, no doubt, originally rightly 
located in relation to the population they served. Conditions 
have changed ; these markets are now remote from millions of 
people in the outer areas. The references are particularly to 
Covent Garden, the Central Markets being under the control 
of the City Corporation. While the delivery of bulk goods to 
the markets is reasonably direct, their subsequent distribution in 
small individual quantities is the cause of much congestion. 
The suggestion is therefore made that auction sales should be 
by sample, the bulk goods being delivered from decentralised 
markets or the railway goods yard. 

It is interesting to note that there are over a hundred street 
markets, and to avoid traffic congestion the provision for new 
sites for some of these is urgent (p. 72). 


Aerodromes 


In a very tentative and rather negative page on the subject 
of acrial landing places, a short summary is given of various 
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suggestions made from time to time, 
one or other of our existing public open spaces. 
of setting aside an area of at least 200 acres in the heart of London 
for this purpose is ruled out as contrary to the interests of the 


mostly involving the use of 
The possibility 


Metropolis. ** This does not rule out the possibility of new 
aerodromes on the less densely built-up areas adjoining the B ring 
road, nor the provision of one or more seaplane bases on certain 
lengths of the Thames, utilising, if feasible, the river loop at the 
Isle of Dogs or the longer stretches adjoining Plumstead marshes 
(Pp. 73)- 
Thames Barrage 

The authors make several passing references to the Thames 
barrage scheme first suggested many years ago, which ‘‘ appears 
worthy of full and impartial examination ” (p. 114). This is a 
matter in which we should like to hear the pros and cons further 
argued out. Bermondsey, for instance, is very low-lying and was 
originally marshy land. Ought it to be developed at all for 
dwelling houses ? 


Shops in Relation to Road Planning 

At present shops are often found extending over long stretches 
of main roads at all sorts of irregular intervals. The authors 
suggest that where such shops are of necessity on a main road, 
they should be centralised in suitable groups, properly planned 
and given service roads. 

Local shopping centres should be provided in the middle of 
each community, with small individual shops for everyday 
requirements located at reasonable intervals (p. 57). 


Car-parking Facilities 

Here are some extracts :— 

‘** Liberal car-parking facilities must be provided close to the 
concentrations of traffic. . . . The plan provides for underground 
car parks in conjunction with the proposed tunnels. At the 
same time, because the problem is a vital one, it is recommended 
that every encouragement should be given to the construction 
of multi-storey garages in the central area. Legislation should 


be extended to enforce the provision of car-parking facilities for 
Further research 


all buildings of a particular user or certain size. 
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will be necessary before precise recommendations can be made. 
It has been estimated that provision is needed for the parking of 
7,000 vehicles in the West End theatre area lone. To meet the 
demand it would be desirable to provide parking space under- 
ground, in addition to the underground parking facilities proposed 
in connection with tunnels ”’ (p. 59). 

The Industrial Survey contains a wealth of detail as to the 
types of industries and numbers employed in each. The figures 
relate to pre-war conditions 1938, when there were in the L.C.C. 
area 36,911 factories, employing some 743, 473 persons. 

It will be noted that the vast majority of these industries are 
comparatively small in character, most of the larger industries 
being along the Thames or its tributary rivers, following the lead 
of the original mills of a century ago. The illustrations facing 
p. 110 give examples from the Thames and the River Ravens- 
bourne. 

The Greater London Region provides many advantages for 
light industry, and there is already evident a general outward 
move of industry from the County. ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
Government attitude towards decentralisation, London’s industry 
will almost certainly desire to leave the central area at an 
increasing rate ”’ (p. 95). 

‘** Broad decisions on industrial policy should be made as 
soon as possible, otherwise haphazard factory development may 
continue to the further detriment and inconvenience of London’s 
inhabitants. Unless fairly clear-cut proposals have been formu- 
lated by the end of the war a chaotic state will result, returning 
industry crowding into any available buildings, including resi- 
dential premises, and also seeking to rebuild on the old sites of 
destroyed factories, regardless of wider planning considerations ” 
(p. 98). 

A decision on these primary points of industrial location and 
organised decentralisation is an essential for any detailed planning, 
whether for London or any other great city, and it is equally 
essential for the small country town to know how it stands. 

The Development and Zoning Plan is one of the most 
attractive of the many coloured diagrams accompanying the 
Report. In many ways, it should tend to dispel the fear, from 
the figures previously given, that London is to become a vast 
community of flat dwellers. In the great residential areas 
outside the B ring road houses are shown by this diagram as 
predominating, while the increased heights and to some extent 
density proposed in the inner or central areas will be largely 
compensated by the 4,157 acres of further open space ultimately 
to be provided. 

Hospitals, schools and public utility services are touched on 
with a light hand. 

The River Front and the South Bank area have an interesting 
chapter, analysing the existing use of the Thames front, and 
suggesting proposals for re-development by grouping the in- 
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dustrial uses and bringing the river front much more into use for 
residential and recreational purposes. The proposals for the 
South Bank sketched in the late Mr. Walcot’s inimitable way 
indicate the tremendous architectural possibilities of this area, 
so central and yet so neglected (Plate 50). The stages of recon. 
struction, step by step, are admirably worked out, but the first— 
the initial step—is to put the Southern Railway underground, 
or at least its South-Eastern section, in an electrified loop linking 
up with all its existing stations. 

The chapter on Focal Points and Architectural Control is 
stimulating, and is bound to prove a fruitful ground for argument, 
The basis is undoubtedly sound ; the many buildings of historic 
or architectural interest must be preserved and opened out; 
centres of local social life must be provided ; our railway stations 
and their approaches need special consideration ; even such 
detailed matters as street furniture and advertisements need 
efficient control. The chapter on the realisation of the plan 
draws attention to the legal and financial aspects which have 
to be considered. 


Planning Pays 

In the next fifty years hundreds of millions of pounds will be 
spent by private owners or by the public on new construction in 
London. Let it be done to a commonsense plan which will 
make a worthy result. 

The final chapter on period planning deals with the suggested 
order of priority for various parts of the plan, showing from the 
technical point of view the order in which the various parts of 
the plan can be brought to fruition. Housing will naturally 
receive first consideration, followed by successive reconstruction 
areas, new rail and road proposals, open spaces and so on. 

It is a great undertaking, immense in its repercussions on every 
phase of London’s life, but it has got to be done, and done 
systematically, over the next generation or two. 

Lord Latham, in his foreword, says : *‘ Let us begin now.” 

We are at the beginning of the beginning. There is work for 
all and decisions to be made by all. Let us first agree the plan 
in principle ; there will be lots of opportunities of improving it 
when the details are worked out, but we must all agree that the 
first essential is to have a good strategical plan to which we can 
all work. It will need supplementing as well as implementing, 
and it cannot be done wholly by any one of our existing authorities, 
even by the L.C.C. itself. 

The nation is already planning-minded, but we want a nation- 
wide plan in which London will have its proper place. The 
implications of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports are all 
well focused in this London plan. All land is at last subject to 
planning control. It is now up to the Government to give a 
decisive lead as to how this control is to be used to give a new 
conception of human life, employment and happiness. 


Address to the R.I.B.A. Council by Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 


We greatly regret that an inaccurate version of Mr. Henry Strauss’s extempore address to the R.I.B.A. Council on 


29 June was published in the July Journal. 


MR. HENRY STRAUSS, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning : I am asked to speak 
completely unexpectedly and have prepared nothing for this 
occasion, but I am interested in the subject, partly for selfish 
reasons. There is no art in the world which gives me so much 
pleasure as architecture. I think that that great art, like great 
music, can provide joys which are not obtainable from any other 
source. Partly because architecture when it is good can offer 
such great joys, architecture when it is atrocious can inflict such 
appalling pain, and I suppose that there is nothing on which we 
should look back with more shame as a nation than what we did 
with the physical aspects of town and country in the years that 
separated the two great wars. 

There is, I think, a mystery about bad architecture that is very 


We publish in this number the address as it should have been printed. 


puzzling to the human mind. Most things that are bad are 
achieved with very little trouble. The great mystery of bad 
architecture is that people should have spent enormous time and 
trouble in producing it. When I lived in a lovely corner of the 
Temple, I used often to look with profound surprise at certain 
hideous things whose designers had obviously taken enormous 
trouble to create and erect them in those glorious surroundings. 
Caring as I do about this subject I have come to certain 
conclusions which I give you for what they are worth. On one 
of them my Minister has already spoken to you, namely, how to 
influence public opinion. Do not let us be frightened of saying 
the same thing again and again until people take notice of it. 
For twenty years I have been saying the same thing on this sub- 
ject over and over again. Of course I bore those who have 
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already neard me, and I apologise if I bore anybody now, but I 
think that, like drops of water on a stone, eventually repetition 
may have some effect. 

My first suggestion is this. Do not let us talk of town and 
country planning as though it were some new discovery of the 
extreme Left or the middle Pink or anything of that kind. Let 
us speak of it as what it is, the resumption of a most glorious 
English tradition. In what country in the world has town and 
country planning reached such heights as it reached in England 
in the eighteenth century ? Let us speak of it as an art and a 
science which we lost for a time but which we can recapture and 
in which we can again lead the world. 


I suppose the very first thing we have to do is to revive a belief 
inthe town. I have never disguised my own belief that town and 
country must be considered together. We cannot save one 
without the other. Unfortunately in England, while love of the 
country is widespread, belief in the town is by no means universal. 
[ think it was Dean Inge who commented on the fact that the idea 
that a town must be a blot on the landscape was quite modern. 
What would have been thought of that idea by the inhabitants of 
ancient Athens? What would have been thought of it by 
Englishmen who watched Bath being built in the eighteenth 
century? The town, after all, has given us both the achievement 
and the name of “ urbanity.” 

The first and essential thing to do is to revive belief in the town. 
Start anywhere in this country and think of beautiful towns. 
Think of my own constituency of Norwich, think of Salisbury, of 
Ludlow, of Cirencester, of Chipping Camden, think of the High 
Street of Lewes, or the High Street of Burford. In all these 
places you are struck by their essential rightness. I see around me, 
and I know that there are in His Majesty’s Forces, architects 
capable of designing buildings and cities as worthy of the twen- 
tieth century as Bath was of the eighteenth. It would be invidious 
to mention names. 


One of the things that I find horrifying is the number of people 
who imagine that they care for good architecture, but who talk 
about the evils of bad architecture as though those evils were 
brought about by uniformity. As though, by some mysterious 
process, the fact that on the by-pass no house resembled its neigh- 
bour made the by-pass less atrocious than in fact it was. As I 
tried to explain to the House of Commons many years ago, in no 
great age of architecture have people been frightened of uni- 
formity. When have men complained of the uniformity of the 
terraces of Bath or of the Bloomsbury squares ? I admit at once 
that a uniformity of horror would be horrible, but you do not get 
a better result by breaking the uniformity and having a variety of 
horror. One of the most striking things to remember is the 
difference of aim between the eighteenth century architects and 
the speculative builders of to-day. In the eighteenth century our 
architects and builders aimed at a certain uniformity, with the 
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result that while giving an outward decency they achieved the 
most glorious variety. On the other hand, if you aim at variety 
as our speculative builders do on every by-pass, what you achieve 
is a perfectly appalling monotony, although not a uniformity. 
All this, of course, is A B C to those whom I am addressing, but 
cannot be repeated too often. 

May I conclude with a few words about London, because I am 
a Londoner born, who lived for many years in the Temple, and 
now live in Cheyne Walk. When you arranged your recent 
Exhibition in the National Gallery, you included a collection of 
photographs of things worth preserving. Among these you placed 
with great tact a photograph of my house and its neighbours. I 
suppose there are cities whose unspoiled beauty is less challenge- 
able than London’s—Florence, perhaps, or Dubrovnik on the 
Dalmatian coast. Those places have great perfection and great 
beauty. But of the great cities of the world I doubt whether 
there is any of such matchless beauty as London. There are many 
things that contribute to it—the river, the parks, the Inns of 
Court, the squares and terraces and crescents, the sense of its 
glorious history, the mighty genius of Christopher Wren and 
others, and, as my Minister reminds me, Portland stone. All 
these things have given London, even after the enemy has done 
his worst, a beauty that I find unrivalled anywhere. I think if 
you had lost your memory and were transported from anywhere 
and suddenly put down in front of Chelsea Hospital you would 
know you were in England, you would know you were in London, 
and you would know that you were gazing on the work of one of 
the greatest architects of all time. 

Do not let us lose these things, and do not let us be ashamed of 
the characteristics of our city. When we rebuild London let us 
not be frightened of our own traditions. It is perhaps character- 
istic that the best book on London should be the work of a Danish 
architect, Rasmussen. Let us rebuild in our own idiom. By 
that I do not mean, of course, that we should be ashamed of 
belonging to the twentieth century, or that we should erect sham 
antiques. But if | may mention one member of your profession, 
let us enrich London by things as obviously suitable for London 
and for their purpose as some of Mr. Holden’s admirable stations. 

I have talked at random and at too great length. I think that 
your profession has a splendid part to play. I agree with every 
word my Minister said, and may I say in all sincerity how lucky 
I am in having my old friend as my Minister. We musi not be 
something apart from the public. The public has at bottom 
sound ideas on many of these subjects. But let us, as I say. not 
try to put across the idea of planning as something new, but 
rather as a revival of an English art and science in which we once 
led the world and in which we can lead the world again. After 
all, when this war is over, no country will have made such a 
contribution as ours to civilisation. Let us see to it that in the 
externals of life and in our environment, as in much else, our 
future shall be worthy of our past. 


An Address by Mr. W. Ansell [P.P.] at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 


June, 


The Society is to be congratulated on the resumption of its 
annual meetings at such a time as this, when the purposes for 
which it was founded have become, by force of circumstances, 
mere urgent and important than ever they were. In the past, 
ancient buildings have had to be protected not only from those 
who would actively destroy them, by turning them into quarries 
for building material, but also from those who would over- 
restore them, and from the neglect which would allow them to 
slide into irreparable decay. 

In these days of war, and particularly of aerial war, there are 
new enemies from whom our architectural treasures must be 
guarded. These enemies are not found only among those who 
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desire our ruin, but also among those who are so enthusiastically 


.zealous for the reconstruction of a new and a better world accord- 


ing to their own ideas, that they fail sometimes to appreciate the 
value of that we already have, and are much too ready to sweep 
away even the architecturally interesting past to provide room 
and opportunity for a future whose architectural interest, I fear, 
is but problematical and far from sure. 

Even the damage wrought by enemy action is not entirely 
beyond our control, and it is certain that our fire-fighting services 
are now so efficient that anything like the extent of the fires that 
so devastated London two years ago is extremely unlikely. Every 
Cathedral, most churches, and many other buildings, old and new, 
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have their watchers well organised for any emergency other than 
the direct hit of the high explosive bomb, perhaps. The incen- 
diary bomb, that grim enemy of London’s buildings, has lost now 
much of its terror, though not its potential danger. We have 
learned a great deal by means of bitter experience, and are not 
likely to be caught napping by any new attack, however un- 
expected or novel in form it may be. 

I am not at all sure that we are as well equipped to deal with 
those blithe spirits who would cheerfully exchange pleasant, even 
if dilapidated, Regency cottages for mass produced prefabricated 
concrete houses, although the former could readily be improved 
and made both healthy and comfortable. 

Before such an audience as this, there is no need to stress the 
importance to any nation of the great inspired and inspiring 
thoughts in building. The Greek temples, the Roman Baths, 
the Byzantine Churches, the medieval cathedrals, were such 
thoughts. But what is equally important, and perhaps, in some 
ways, more closely affecting the lives of the people is that there 
shall be in the smaller buildings of a land, the little churches, the 
houses and the schools, the highest possible standard of architec- 
tural value, and of honest-to-goodness craftsmanship. The 
quality of such buildings, spread as they ar€ over the face of the 
land, is perhaps more truly indicative of the esthetic standards of 
a time than are the isolated grandeurs of the more imposing, but 
widely separated buildings. 

There is acute delight in investigating: the carving and th 
carpentry of the hammerbeam roofs of East Anglian churches, 
particularly if you are lucky enough to arrive on a day when 
scaffolding will take you to close quarters, or in seeing into the 
very mind of the Derbyshire mason, and how he got over the 
difficulties in linking some of the oriel windows at Haddon to the 
main wall of the house. 

A town which should determine that every building within its 
boundaries shall be designed by the best men who happen to be 
available, that every building, however small or however large, 
shall not only be conveniently and efficiently planned, but zsthet- 
ically interesting and even beautiful, that it shall in its designing 
concern itself as a well mannered building should, with its 
fellows, they too being well mannered, would have gone far to 
making itself a very shrine for the pilgrimage of those who value 
beauty when they see it. A succession of such towns would prove 
the existence of a higher national esthetic standard than would 
the rare presence of one fine building as an oasis in a desert of 
dreary and uninteresting slums. One might almost say, “* Look 
after the little buildings, and the big fellows will look after them- 
selves.”” They won’t, but at any rate they don’t lack friends. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, how thoroughly I disagree with 
those who decry the small country town, and would have all our 
towns of a large and uniform size, among other reasons because 
forsooth there is gossip in the little town. Of course there is—as 
everywhere else—even in London. The little town, Stamford for 
instance, has a cumulative value beyond the total of its individual 
buildings, and should be preserved as a town, its groupings of 
houses and churches and schools jealously guarded, both from 
destruction, and from ill-chosen additions. 

Some of us are perhaps lacking in the historical sense. 1 myself 
find but little joy in reading on a circular plaque that such and 
such a statesman lived here, but if over the front door of his house, 
I see a graceful and elegant fanlight, perhaps of iron, with cast 
lead and gilded ornaments, I warm to it at once, and may even 
condescend to some interest in the politician who, whatever his 
shortcomings as a statesman may have been, had, at any rate, the 
good sense to live in, and, let us hope, the good taste to appreciate 
and enjoy a house of beauty and delight. 

There are, it is true, some buildings and places which, by 
reason of their association with great personalities, or great 
events of vital importance to the race, demand preservation for 
this alone, whether or no they are of esthetic value, but there are 
far more whose claims for protection rest simply on the fact that 
they are what they are, expressions of the best design, materials 
and craftsmanship of their particular time. 

Before we can give adequate protection, it is desirable that we 
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appraise the value of our treasures, that indeed we bexin by 
recording their existence, and here perhaps I may be forgiven if] 
say a word on behalf of National Buildings Record, of the A: \visory 
Council of which a remarkable proportion of those on this plat- 
form are members. 

National Buildings Record was inaugurated towards the end 
of'1940 at a meeting at the R.I.B.A. of which I was chairman, 
Its object was the formation of an index, or register of buildings of 
merit, and the making of records by photographs or drawings, 
National Buildings Record was fortunate indeed in that Lord 
Greene, the Master of the Rolls, agreed to become its chairman, 
Only those who have worked with him on the council can ade- 
quately assess the enormous value of his association with the 
Record and the work he has done for it. 

We have been helped by His Majesty’s Treasury, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Pilgrim Trust, and the Leverhulme 
Trustees, and up to the present time, over 200,000 items of 
building have been photographed or indexed, and the work is 
still going on. When completed, if ever, it will be a National 
Record of incalculable value. S.P.A.B. has helped greatly. 

Important though this Record is, it will fail in its ultimate 
purpose if it remains merely a record of what is or what has been. 
Every Planning Authority in the Kingdom, every civic society, 
and every executive planner should use it to determine, before 
planning begins, what buildings shall be preserved. Too high 
a price in the loss of ancient buildings may easily be paid for a 
modern efficiency of lay-out which could be obtained in some 
other way. 

The preliminary of planning is the survey, and a survey is 
incomplete which ignores esthetic quality. 

The preservation of what is old and good is, or ought to be, the 
first concern of those whose aim is the creation of what is new and 
good. All local authorities should be both recorders and _pro- 
tectors of their worthy buildings. 

One means of preservation that is not always remembered is 
simple cleanliness. The beetle that has wrought havoc in some 
of our churches would not have had so encouraging an environ- 
ment if the birds’ nests and rubbish had been cleared from 
behind the wall plates. 

Cleanliness does not consist in the mere removal of dirt, it 
should start much earlier than that—even the original design of a 
building should, by attention to drips and copings and cornices, 
guard against the deterioration caused by dirt-laden rain. There 
are few architects who do not regret insufficient attention to this 
point when they see unpleasing sooty stains disfiguring their 
buildings owing to their paying service to the fashion of shearing 
off eyebrows and every other projection, the original purpose of 
which was protection from the weather. And not only must 
cleanliness begin early in the design of the building, but also in the 
prevention of pollution of the air. Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Black Country have their own problems, which are difficult 
enough, but most towns having mixed industry and houses could 
do much in the matter of smoke abatement. 

I admit the picturesque value of the deep velvety blacks and 
gleaming whites of London’s Portland Stone buildings, and | 
know there are some people who are constitutionally unable to 
see any beauty in new buildings, but the esthetic value of fine 
design in building is of a higher order than the picturesque, and 
needs no adventitious aids of dirt or vegetation. Good architec- 
ture needs no ampelopsis, and the lovely pearly greys of Portland 
Stone, when mellowed and matured, but not degraded by soot, 
are as beautiful as any of the too dramatic contrasts of blacks and 
whites. 

I mentioned earlier that architectural values are not confined to 
individual buildings. Groups of buildings in a street or a town 
may have a value as a group far exceeding their value as separate 
structures—this is particularly the case with the Wren churches of 
London. Great though their individual values are, the group 
value enormously increases them. They are a standing refutation 
of the Euclidian axiom that the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts. The removal of one of these churches, even though it be 
of lesser importance, is not merely the taking away of a single 
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object o! architectural worth, it reduces the architectural group 
value, and that has been reduced already to an indefensible 
extent. 

The past history of the City churches is not altogether credit- 
able, either to the City or the churches, but I believe that there is 
areviva! of the consciousness that the Wren churches are a price- 
less heriiage of our National Church, of the City of London, and 
of the Nation, both at home and overseas. This consciousness, I 
know, is fully shared by those who are considering the future of 
the churches from every point of view. 

The bombing of London has created new problems. Many 
churches have been damaged and some few completely destroyed, 
either by fire or subsequent demolition. 

My own opinion with regard to the damaged churches is that 
where the walls are standing, and are, or can be made sound, that 
the ceilings and roofs should be replaced in the forms designed by 
Wren. It would be found that while the original beauty and 
interest were undoubtedly enhanced by carving of wood 
and stone, yet the absence of this is of less importance than 
might be imagined. There would be beauty still, unadorned 
and austere, perhaps, indeed, more perceptible for its very 
simplicity. 

My views on the few completely destroyed churches might not, 
Ifear, have the entire approval of my friend, Professor Richardson. 
Had St. Stephens Walbrook been entirely destroyed, I should 
plead for its reconstruction. I consider it in its own degree as 
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Britain’s Town & Country Pattern, prepared by Nuffield 
College Social Reconstruction Survey. Rebuilding Britain 
Series, No. 2. 8vo. 112 pp. Faber & Faber. 1943. 
2s. 6d. 

This is one of the most thorough and valuable pamphlets yet 
issued on the three big planning reports, Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt and can be recommended as essential reading by all 
those concerned in the implementation of our planning and 
architectural programmes. <A short foreword by Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole stresses the importance of the Reports and the need for their 
acceptance by Government or the clear formulation of alternative 
proposals ; until this is achieved we have no firm ground to stand 
on and cannot advance effectively towards study of remaining 
problems. 

A preliminary note outlines the history of the Reports and the 
nature of official utterances. This is followed by the first chapter 
in which the Barlow Report is used as a framework on which the 
nature of the problem is discussed chiefly as a problem of the 
fundamental economics and the location of British industry. The 
main arguments and conclusions of the Barlow Commission are 
marshalled in a text of expert clarity which is also demonstrative 
and challenging. 

In the second chapter the machinery of planning is discussed 
in relation to the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt proposals and in a 
positive sense indicated by a sentence in Mr. Cole’s introduction ; 
“a mere decision to set up a Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning . . . does not carry us far.” How far the Ministry 
can carry us depends essentially on what powers the Ministry is 
given and incidentally on the statutory co-ordination of planning 
for England and Scotland. ‘‘ The main issues involved in all 
three Reports,” Mr. Cole suggests, “‘ are for the most part issues 
of machinery . . . any policy will require instruments not in 
existence at present but which would become available if these 
Reports were acted on promptly.” 

The third chapter on the acquisition of land and development 
tights, compensation and betterment is largely an examination of 
the Uthwatt Report and includes a brief and clear summary of 
the recommendations. 

The concluding chapter summarises the Scott Report and 
Professor Dennison’s Minority Report. 
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valuable as St. Paul’s itself, of which it was the prototype, but I 
cannot say the same for some of the others. 

Where the bombing has removed accretions to the churches 
which should never have been permitted, then preservation of the 
churches demands that the excrescences shall not all be replaced. 
The friendly book-shop in Walbrook, at the foot of St. Stephen’s 
Tower, with the browsing trays—tempting while trains which 
should have been caught at Cannon Street came and went 
unregarded—I would replace. _It did no harm to the building, 
and was a pleasant reminder of the link between literature and 
the Church, but the offices which clung to the sides of St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, and even blocked some of its windows, were some- 
thing of an outrage, and should be cleared away. 

Finally, may I plead that the encouragement of good traditional 
craftsmanship is not outside the scope of such a Society as this. 
A wider spread higher standard of craftsmanship would mean a 
truer perception of quality in the good work of the past, and a 
keener realisation of the necessity for its protection and _ pre- 
servation. 

There may be new materials, and a greater use of such old 
materials as concrete. ‘These must build up their own technique 
and tradition, and must achieve the same distinction and quality 
as we find in the best masonry and brickwork and timber of the 
past and the present, for unless they do, in two hundred years’ 
time, it will not be a Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings we shall be needing, but one for quite another purpose ! 


Notes 


Can Our Cities Survive? J. L. Sert and C.I.A.M. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. London : Humphrey Milford. 
ob. 4to. 259 pp. 1942. $5.00. 

The growth of cities has been moulded to the form of human activity 
of work and recreation. Such influences have been predominantly 
unconscious, a part of the life stream whose action is constantly silting 
up or eroding the confines of our physical environment to meet-our 
developing social requirements. War and the necessity for defence 
against war, created the first conscious subordination of outwardly 
haphazard development to a preconceived pattern ; in the science of | 
fortification can be seen the origins of conscious city planning throughout 
the world. Military science imposed a broadly international character 
on these early experiments in controlled development, and throughout 
the 17th and 18th centuries town planning remained largely inter- 
national in character. 

J. L. Sert’s book, summarising the findings of the Congres Inter- 
nationaux d’Architecture Moderne (C.I.A.M.) in the field of urban 
develapment, records the growth of this internationalism in the modern 
theory of town planning. The material in this book demonstrates 
anew the proper relation of individuality in national interpretation, 
within the wider framework of internationally similar human needs. 
In the crescents of Bath or the squares of Nancy, in the replanning of 
Amsterdam and of Stockholm, we see the falseness of the argument 
that the “‘ international style ’’ in architecture and in town planning, 
inseparable elements of the same creativeness, imposes a uniformity of 
aspect, regardless of national distinctions. Its only imposition is one 
which has existed throughout human history, be it the artillery of the 
17th century or the commuter of the 20th, a broad conformity to basic 
human requirements. 

The change that has occurred in the international aspect of man’s 
affairs is not essentially philosophical but geographical. For the 
first time in human history, with the conquest of distance and pro- 
ductive exchange, it would be possible for all men to attain minimum 
standards for a happy life. 

To deny this interpretation of internationalism is the negation of all 
that planning means. 

The International Congresses for Modern Architecture were born 
of a recognition of the need for a better exchange of knowledge on the 
common human requirements of physical planning. In 1928, in a 
declaration of the first congress at La Sarraz, it stated the problem 
in the simplest terms : 5 


‘** Town planning is the organisation of the functions of collective 
life ; it applies just as well to rural places as to urban agglomera- 
tions. 

** It cannot be conditioned by the pretensions of an established 
estheticism ; its essence is of a functional nature. 


| \ 
ingle 
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‘ The functions it embraces are four in number : (a) Dwelling ; 
(6) Work ; (c) Recreation ; (d) Transportation (which connects 
the first three functions with one another). 


their hands a mine of information, a Clients’ Charter, for the modest 
sum of ros. And this in the clearest, kindest manner, so that even the 
fastest and most myopic runner may read. ‘To put Summary and 
Conclusions as chapter-headings of the introductory index is indeed a 
brilliant master-stroke, for even the hardiest skipper of dry factual 
bones will have gathered the meat of the book, the pith of the ar: sument, atten 
: without realising his education. Rich: 
imply and propose a com- books 
this change should be com- There have been many housing surveys before, doubtless there wil] mem! 
” be many after this—all valuable to the sociologist, the politician, the empl 
health-worker or the police. This, however, is different. It is primarily Dr 
a survey of houses, estates and people expressly designed to answer he " 
questions which intelligent architects and estate designers want to ask : 


**The chaotic subdivision of urban land, as a result of real 
estate speculation, should be corrected. 


‘** Present technical means, which multiply ceaselessly, are the 
very key to town planning. They 
plete change in existing legislation ; 
mensurate with technical progress . 


On these four functions the fourth congress of 1933 prepared a town- 
planning chart, defining more fully these functions, their breakdown 


pe 


in the modern city and the measures to be undertaken to establish 
their proper working. 

‘Can Our Cities Survive ?”’ is a report of the work C.I.A.M. has 
carried out, by its national groups and by the findings of its inter- 
national congresses. It is a personal interpretation of this work by 
J. L. Sert, who undertook the compilation of the material into book 
form, at the request of the Congress. Built on the statements of ‘‘ The 
Town Planning Chart ”’ on dwelling, work, recreation and transporta- 
tion, it develops the technique of factual presentation for the general 
public to a new level of clarity and brevity. 

In its use of the aerial photograph and the presentation of statistical 
data as a means of achieving a better understanding of the outward 
form and the inner life of the city, Sert and the C.1.A.M. bring archi- 
tecture and town planning still further towards its proper recognition 
as a science, without sacrificing any of its established prestige as the 
** mistress of the arts.” In the better fusion of these two aspects, our 
profession grows towards its full stature. From the terrifying scenes 
of slum life (all the more terrifying to us who, knowing the grossness and 
bestiality of war, recall these scenes of the world we are fighting to save) 
with which this book is illustrated, to the calm, broad vistas and 
intimate perspectives of the cities we could achieve, is technically only a 
short step. ‘That step is advanced some part of the way towards its 
goal by the humanity and vision which imbues these pages. 


L. M. D. 


The Size and Social Structure of a Town. A report by a survey 
group of the National Council of Social Service. 8vo. 32 pp. 
1943. (Allen Unwin. IS.) 


This memorandum is the work of the Community Centres and 
Associations Survey Group of the N.C.S.S., under the chairmanship 
’ of Dr. Ernest Barker. The directive has been given by a sense of the 
importance of the housing problem as viewed through N.C.S.S. ex- 
perience, largely in work in new housing estates, which have revealed 
several serious drawbacks in past housing estate planning, e.g. their 
dormitory nature involving wasteful travel, the maintenance of class 
distinctions, lack of social and intellectual leadership, failure to recreate 
the institutions the occupants knew in their past life, the effects of 
suburban development as a barrier between town and country, the 
pressure of profit-making as an obstruction to the use of sites for non- 
profitable uses, e.g. churches, clubs, ete. 


The study next analyses the conditions required for social balance— 
largely the antithesis of the drawbacks listed above, and finally proceeds 
to a number of concise recommendations. 

Planning should be based on neighbourhood units of 7,000 to 10,000 
persons. Estates should have houses of mixed types, sizes and rents. 
Every estate should have a community centre managed by the Com- 
munity Association. Industrial development should be grouped and 
separated from housing by green belts. The normal size for a town 
should be about 50,000 ; there should always be green belts to control 
growth and limitation of density. Proper provision must be made for 
every type of recreation. A method must be devised of overcoming 
local authorities’ reluctance to embark on long-term improvements 
which involve a decrease in their rate incomes. Suburban housing 
estates should not be tolerated. Parents of large families should be 
subsidised to enable them to live in suitable houses. Rents should be 
related to transport costs. ‘The development of satellite towns is to be 
encouraged. 

The report is a useful synopsis of reasonable ideas in relation to 
housing aud estate development. 


People’s Homes by Mass-Observation. 8vo. 
Murray. 10s. 


228 pp. 1943. John 


Architects and builders from one end of the country to the other 
are under a deep debt of gratitude to Mass-Observation for putting in 


their clients and want answered authoritatively. In this Mass-Obser- 
vation has brilliantly succeeded. Arrangement of space within the 
house, choice of equipment and how it is used, irrational preferences, 
illogic ‘al dislikes and all the rest of it are described with a directness, 
a vividness which carry conviction and remain, in all their variety, as 
pointers of great value. Deeper and more subtle implications too are 
hinted, such as the real dissatisfaction felt by craftsmen and their 
families with modern architectural forms which lack the elegance and 
good proportions enjoyed in worn-out Georgian homes ; the criticisms 
expressed more or less openly of slovenly details of planning, such as 
five doors in the scullery, coal-holes inside the kitchen, larders warmed 
by cooker, copper and sun, bedrooms which have room for ‘nothing 
but the bed ; which have been part of too many new homes for working 
people. Although not so vocal as wealthier clients, working people 
are, in fact, much more knowledgeable critics of building technique, 
employed as many of the wage-earners are on some branch of this great 
industry. Their views, however pungent, should therefore be treated 
with respect. 


Architects, builders, makers of equipment, playwrights and novelists 
here, I repeat, is a quarry of great richness for you to exploit without 
reserve by the purchase of a ros. share. E. M 


Our Birmingham : THE BIRMINGHAM OF OuR FoREFATHERS AND Ovr 
Granpsons. ob. 8vo. 56 pp. Cadbury Bros. 1943. Is. 
Aberdeen : PHases oF THE Crry, witH Brier Hisroricat Notes. By 
Fenton Wyness. sm. 8vo. 62 pp. Aberdeen. 1943. 2s. 6d. 

Deeside (as Aberdeen). 


Birmingham has always been outstanding among British cities for 
the liveliness of its civic sense ; this booklet is another example, a conse- 
quence of past and the undoubted cause of future civic virtue. It is 
natural, unpompous and constructive ; its rather ‘“ commonplace” 
presentation is skilful and sincere and likely to be effective in its task 
of exciting interest because it shows how Birmingham grew, how its 
worthies contributed to its growth and fame, what industries nourished 
the city and how they smothered it, how Birmingham is a part of the 
English whole, and what huge tasks the people of Birmingham have 
now in a simple, understandable way. 


About three-fifths deal with the past and the rest with the present 
and future, the latter part largely based on the previously published 
Bournville Village Trust Study, When We Build Again. The com- 
parative tables and charts of vital statistics of house plans and territorial 
expansion from the earlier book are repeated, with a new abbreviated 
and more popular text. At the end are two plans of projects : one for 
a central area showing * flatted factories ” and housing and communal 
buildings, the other Thomas Sharp’s ideal township for 10,000. 


The booklet is a model of its kind, but not to be compared, as it 
might well be compared unfairly, with more expensive or more “ pro- 
fessional” or technical books on reconstruction ; as a tract for the 
times it is as good as anything yet published. 

Mr. Fenton Wyness, A.R.I.B.A., has written and illustrated two 
small books which, although they admirably serve one part of the 
intention of the Birmingham book—to inform the general public about 
the history and character of a city—are very different things. They 
are historical peep-shows in the form of short descriptive notes facing 
a series of the author’s black and white drawings. ‘The chief interest 
of the books is in these original and expressive studies—-done rather 
surprisingly in pen and ink and not as their form would seem to suggest, 
in lino- or wood-cut. The technique is best in expression of a romantic 
mood—wild lofty embattled towers, deep shadowful alleyways—but 
Mr. Wyness boldly and almost invariably successfully ventures into 
subjects widely differing in kind and scale. The notes are brief and 
informative. Each book includes a short bibliography. 
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HISTORY AND OTHER MATTERS 


An Outline of European Architecture, by Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Pelican Books. 1943. 


The profession owes a good deal to Penguin Books for their persistent 
attention to Architecture and for their choice of authors; J. M. 
Richards, Ralph Tubbs, Thomas Sharp, and now Dr. Pevsner. Their 
pooks constitute a liberal education for the public and particularly 
members of local councils and their electors who will presumably 
employ us. 

Dr. Pevsner gives a connected account of European architecture from 
the tenth century up to the present day. To write such a book and to 
sive adequate and balanced attention to all the various phases of 
architectural development in terms comprehensible to the layman 
must have been difficult, but Dr. Pevsner rather more than succeeds. 
He writes lucidly and his examples, both in text and illustration, are 
particularly clear and apposite. Furthermore, they are not the staid 
examples decreed by custom. 


In a book of this sort it is necessary to generalise and in several cases 
Dr. Pevsner’s assumptions are of great interest. He starts off by saying 
that while a cathedral may be recognised as architecture, a bicycle shed 
isonly building. This may often be the case, but it does imply that an 
esthetic purpose is a necessary attribute of art, and that this purpose 
must be evident. This definition rigidly applied would seem to omit 
regional and vernacular forms and, of course, in the larger view, all those 
expressions which were created for some other purpose but which we 
now appreciate as art. Primitive forms are an example. 


In view of this, it is not surprising that Dr. Pevsner dismisses the 
material interpretation of architectural development by saying: * It 
is wrong to say that the Gothic style is the outcome of such material in- 
novations.””. The reasons for this do not seem so satisfactory and, 
although ‘‘ the spiritual desire for a new kind of expression’? may be 
allowed, it can only progress and-develop through structural experiment. 
This is necessarily a gradual process and even the pre-Norman churches 
of this country—which presumably the new expressions were to super- 
sede—must have been the outcome of some decades of technical experi- 
ment. It seems as logical to infer a dissatisfaction with existing con- 
structional methods and a successful effort to find others more efficient. 

Discussing the differences between the French and English mediaeval 
cathedral, he uses the word ‘‘ additive ” to describe the general ordina- 
tion of the latter, with its transepts and porches. This is certainly a very 
useful distinction, and one which can be extended to include much 
that is characteristic of this country. At the same time the French 
vault, usually sex- or quadripartite with its domical section, does not 
contribute to the spatial unity of the French interior. In the English 
churches the use of the ridge rib and of the lierne and tierceron vault 
helps to carry the eye uninterruptedly from the west to the east. 

It is good to see Baroque receiving its proper appreciation. It has too 
often been the custom for writers of architectural history, following the 
pattern on morality laid down by the Gothic revival, to cock a snook at 
it, in spite of the work of Scott and Wolfflin. Dr. Pevsner comments 
helpfully and uses plans and sections to emphasise the spatial relation- 
ships which govern the Baroque, but one wonders whether these com- 
plex drawings are understood by the layman. 

If this book prompts comparison with those of other historians it is 
because it gives the impression that the author, like Lethaby, is inter- 
ested in architecture for its own sake and that scholarship is valuable 
only insofar as it assists that aim. Moreover, his predilections are his 
own. It is well written, too, concise in fact and sprightly in illustration. 

S. 


Glimpses of Polish Architecture, by Roman Soltynski, with a 
foreword by Prof. W. G. Holford, translated by Peter Jordan. 
yto. 56 pp. Standard Art Book Co.. 1943. 6s. 

Mr. Soltynski has written the first history of Polish architecture in 
English and opened our eyes to the amazing wealth of historical and 
modern building that has now been plunged into the darkness of Nazi 
occupation. Maybe the very poignancy of the present tragedy has 
added to the liveliness and clarity of Mr. Soltynski’s account. He starts 
with a good-natured dig at the ignorance of Polish architecture which 
he found when he first came here, and successively deals with the 
traditional material—larch, ancient folk buildings and decoration—the 
wayside shrines and cottages, “‘ old architecture ’’ from the first steps in 
tomanesque in the 1oth century to the exuberant flower of Polish 
baroque, as rich and handsome as baroque building anywhere under 
the 17th and 18th century kings, and finally the staid classical counter- 
part to our regency. 
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The second half is a fine array of modern architecture arranged 
under the headings of building types. From it we see how much 
modern Polish architects had achieved and how far the modern move- 
ment had assimilated the vernacular and was standing on its own feet. 
“ Warsaw, like Prague,”’ says Professor Holford in his introduction, 
“seems to have had a living architectural tradition ; old and new buildings 
standing together with distinction and without mockery.” This is an 
architectural life worth recapturing when their return home gives Mr. 
Soltynski and his colleagues a new and even bigger task than they had 
in creating the modern Poland which is so well illustrated in his book. 


The Honeywood File, by H. B. Creswell. 8vo. 
New Ed. 1942. 7s. 6d. 
The Honeywood File makes a welcome reappearance in a new edition, 
and Mr. H. B. Creswell, the author, is to be congratulated upon the 
event. 


226 pp. Faber. 


In the fourteen years that have passed since Honeywood first delighted 
us there have been many and great changes, but the characters of his 
creation bear the test of time, and are as alive now as they were in those 
happier days. 

Bloggs, Grigblay, Tinge, Potch, Nibnose and Rasper (what a pleasant 
wit he has for names) are a mixed bag of the good and the bad in man- 
kind, but each is clear cut and close to life. It is true that some of these 
letters would never had been written at all—one of Spinlove’s is 
admittedly not written—but they serve their purpose of character 
drawing admirably, and give the author an opportunity, in his notes, 
for some penetrating observations upon life in general and the building 
trade in particular. Also they form a valuable guide and warning 
to those who are about to build a house for themselves, and they would 
certainly discourage any undue haste in that direction. 

For the unwary there are many pitfalls and the architect must be 
equal to all emergencies while displaying the wisdom, good temper, and 
patience of an angel, and Spinlove is not an angel by any means. 

We watch the ups and downs of his fortunes with growing interest, 
and we feel the strain in the clash of personalities. 

It is not the architect but Grigblay that comes through best. Mr. 
Creswell uses his builder to portray what is most decent and enduring 
in the fabric of our national life. ‘* Grig ” is immortal. 

AusTeN Hatt [F.] 


The Place of Glass in Building. [Edited by John Gloag, with 
contributions by L. B. Budden and G. A. Jellicoe. sm. 8vo. 
go pp. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1943. 7s. 6d.) 


This small and expensive book is a catalogue of modern glass types 
with concise technical data of light transmission factors, sale glazing 
sizes, thicknesses, weights, etc., and a large number of excellent photo- 
graphs of the various types of glazing and decorative glasses. Professor 
Budden discusses the study of glass : its place in architectural education, 
emphasising the need for understanding of the physical properties by 
students if they are to use glass well in designs. Mr. Jellicoe discusses 
and illustrates the esthetic and functional place of glazing in small 
standard houses. Mr. Gloag discourses enthusiastically and romanti- 
cally about dress shirts and glass, the Emperor Nero and glass, modernity 
and glass, and much else hesides, with plenty of footnotes. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Compendium. 
Edited by J. E. Sears [F.]. 4to. 545 pp. 


2 guineas, 


57th year. 1943. 
(London. 1943. 


The 1943 compendium follows the model of previous years, and, 
though smaller, is as valuable as in the past. In addition to trades 
information arranged in classified order are the addresses of 4,000 
architects and 8,000 builders arranged by locality. ‘There are seven 
pages of war-time building regulations and controls. A summary of 
current materials prices and a legal section edited by Mr. W. 'T. Creswell, 


K.C. [Hon. A.], etc., etc. 


Minimum Specification for the Installation of Cold and Hot 
Water Services : with an appendix on pipe-sizing, compiled and 
published by Institute of Plumbers, January 1943, 8vo. 46 pp. 


This is the fourth specification issued by the Institute of Plumbers, 
and supersedes one previously issued on the fixing of cold water services. 
It aims at defining a minimum of sound practice and is an attempt to 
reconcile local variations. It does not deal with matters regulated by 
general law or local byelaws which it supplements. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1942-43 —III 


Owing to the urgent need to economise space this list now includes 
entries relating only to new publications, exception being made in the 
case of old publications having particular reference to current demands, 
e.g. of those on planning and topography. 

Larger gifts will be recorded by a single cumulative entry. 

Accessions of drawings will be recorded only in notes. 

Books presented by the publishers for review marked 

Books purchased marked 

“Books of which there is at least one copy in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 06 : 


By-laws (A.I.A. Document No. 278.) 
Octagon, journal : special number. 


72 (73) 


(Dec.) 1942. 


Boarp oF EDUCATION 72: $7 + F207 
Educational pamphlets : 
*No. 118. The training of the architect. 


M. S. Briggs. . 
pam. H.M.S.O. 


A memorandum by 


74”. Lond. : 1943. gd. R. (2). 


‘THEORY 
STEINER (RUDOLF) 72.01 
Architectural forms considered as the thoughts of culture and world- 
perception. Words... 
the foundation stone of the first Goetheanum at Dornach . . . 1916. 


pam. 7}”. Lond.: Rudolf Steiner Pubg. Co. [19—.] 
6d. 


History 


; 72-03 (42) 
(Hutchinson’s Booklover’s Library, 


6d. R. 


MEsSENT (CLAUDE J. W.) 
A Guide to English architecture. 
wrapper series title.) 
7”. pp. 
(ROMAN) 
Naat of Polish architecture. Trans. by Peter Jordan. 
56 pp. Lond.: Standard Art Book Co. [1943.] 6s. 
Sdeniaaad by the Polish Ministry of Information, and by 
Mr. B. A. P. Winton Lewis [A.]. 


Lond. : Hutchinson. [1941.] 2s. 


72.03 (438) 


Goovwin L.) 72.03 (81) 

Brazil builds. Architecture new and old 1652-1942. Phots. by 

G. E. Kidder Smith.—Construcao Brasileira. Arquitetura moderna e 
antiga 

198 pp. incl. pls. New York : Museum of Modern 

Art. 1943. ($5.) 

Presented by Mr. Philip Goodwin, ¥.A.1.A. 


x MS. 
72.031 (931) + 72.034 (931) + 72.036 (931) 
[Bowman (A. W.)] 

“ The Study of the historical development of domestic architecture 
in C Janterbury, New Zealand. ‘ The building of the Maori displaced 
&c.”—Thesis [for Final Examination, Dec.]. 

typescript, Repr. of D., & Ph. 13”. 1942. 
Presented by the Author. 


(W. M.) 72.033.4 (46) 
Spanish Romanesque architecture of the eleventh century. 
of”. xxix + 307 PP. + front. and 120 pls. + 3 maps. 
Oxford & Lond.: U.P. 1941. £3 gs. R. 
WREN SOCIETY 72.034 (42).5/8 : 92 W 
Volumes : 
*The Nineteenth volume .. . 


ings.] 


[Var. documents and build- 


1942 [1943]. £1 Is. 
(by subscrn.) (2). 


1942. 


12}”x9?”. Oxford: U.P. 


72.034 (73 SG) 


Pererson (C. E.) 
(From The Missouri 


Early Ste. Genevieve and its architecture. 
Historical Review, xxxv, 2, Jan.) 

pam. 9”. n.p. I9g4I. 

Presented by the Author. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


on the third anniversary of the laying of 


Augu 1943 


HamMuIn (Tasor [F.]) Inf. 
72.036 (7 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe: the man and the architect. 
from Maryland Historical Magazine. 


le g2 L 
L 
Extracted 


The Greek revival in America and some of i its critics. we a pa 
the College Art Assn. of America, The Art Bulletin, xxiv, 3, Sept. 
pam. 12}”. 1942. n.p. 19g2 

—Presented by the Author 


72.036.6 (47)+ 711 (47) 
(Bantam books : current 


extract. 9}”. 


Linc (ArTHUR) 
*Planning and building in the U.S.S.R. 
affairs. ) 
pam. 73”. Lond.: Todd Pubg. Co. 
Presented by Mr. R. H. Williams ai! 


AND DEsIGn, journal 72.036.6 (73) : 92 L 
. work ‘designed by William Lescaze, architect, 
July.) ) 


_[1943.] 


another, 


ARCHITECTURE 
[Special issue :] . 
@c. (vi, No. 11. 
9”. [New York.] 1942. 

Presented by William Lescaze through E.7.¢. 


ARCHITECTURAL VOCATION, PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
72.08 : 94 
MINtisTRY OF Works, formerly OF WorRKS AND PLANNING : CopgEs 
oF PrRacTICE COMMITTEE 
Report : First. 
pam. g}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 


PEDLER (T. Simpson) 2.08 : 
The Rent Restrictions Act, 1939. 


4d. R, 


347-23 
With synopsis. 


(National Federation of Property Owners.) 


[1939 or after.] 6d. 


78 pp. Lond. Presented 


MINIstRY OF HEALTH 72.08 : 347.23 
Rent restriction. [Publicity needed.] (Circular ‘ies 
leaflet. dupl. typescript. 7”. 1943. 
Enclosing Rent restriction. Notice to landlords and tenants, ¢éc., 

poster, 30” x 20” (folded). 


72.083.123 : 72.07 
CHARTERED SuRVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
CoMMITTEE 
Quantity surveyors : recruitment, education and training for post-war 
reconstruction. Reports (From C.S.1., Journal.) 
pam. 843”. [Lond. 
The Work and training of a quantity surveyor. 


leaflet. 8}’. 


1943.] R. 


[1943] R. 
Issue desk 
72.088.5 (06) 
ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Calendar 1942-43, cover title. (The constitution . .. for the year 
ending Mar. 1943, inside title.) 
pam. 83”. Lond. [1942.] R 


Burtpinc Types 
(GENERALLY ; DEFENCE BUILDING) 


Inf. file 72.0 0.6 )] 016 
U.S.: Orrice or CivILIAN DEFENSE 
Subject: Descriptive list of principal publications, regulations, 
posters, and forms. (Pubn. 4202—1.) 


pam. (& dupl. typescript, inserted). [Washington.] 
1943. 
Presented by the Office, 


(Civi.) 
Harvey (Joun H.) 
The Medieval office of works. 
grd S., vi, 1941.) 


354] 72.033-4/5 
(From Archeol. Assn., 


9%”. [Lond. 
With Corrigenda and Index, typescript, bound after. 
Presented by the Author. 


Inf. file 725.2 : 726.1 
Unrrep Srares : Nationa. Housing AGENcY—FEDERAL PUBLIC 
Hovusinc AuTHoRITY 
Standards for commercial facilities [shops, @c.]. 
projects Ge. 


1941 or after.] 


Family dwelling 


dupl. typescript. 103”x8”. 1942. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agen). 
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728.1 
UBLIC 


velling 


August 1943 


Inf. file 725.39 : 694.1 
West Coast LUMBERMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
Wood hangars of Douglas fir. 
pam. 11”X84”. Seattle. [1941.] 
Presented by the Association. 
Hucues (G. B.) 725.4 : 696.93 
Modein industrial lighting. 
84’. 128 pp.+pls. Lond., &c.: 
Scientific & Technical Pubns. 


Hutchinson’s 
1943. 15S. 
725-51 : 61] 94 
MepicAi. PLANNING COMMISSION (British Medical 
others) 
Draft interim report. 
Lond. : B.M.S. 


pam. 1942. R. 


LonpoN County CouNcIL 
725.82 (42.1) 34 
entertainment.— 


{Entertainment buildings.] Places of public 
(No. 


Rules, . . . 1940, . with regard to the management Ge. 


355) pam. 13”. Lond.: P. S. King. 1940. 6d. P. 
Replacing earlier pubn., 1926, in library (catalogued as No. 2844). 
With leaflets, Amendment of Rule 8, 1942; — Rule 9g, 1940. 

725-82 [69+696/699) (42-1) : 34 
{Entertainment buldings.] Places of public entertainment.— 

Regulations and rules with regard to . . . structure and lighting, 

heating, electrical, ventilating and mechanical installations. (No. 


3399-) : 
7%”. 62 pp. Lond.: P. S. King. 
Superseding No. 2606a, 1928, in Library. 

725.82 : 699.81 (42.1)] 34 
{Entertainment buildings.] Places of public entertainment— 
protection from fire. Regulations, . .. with respect to... the 
protection from fire of premises . . . for the public performance Ge. 
—The Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment Act, 
&. (No. 3398.) 


1939. Is. P. 


P. S. King: 
1931, in Library. 


1939. 6d. P. 


pam. 13 
Superseding No. 2832, 


West Coast LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Highway structures of Douglas fir. 
Reprint. 


725-949 : 694.1 


84” x11". [1934 or after.] 
Presented by the Association. 


(RELIGIOUS) 

CuraTE ( A ), pseud. 726.55 (73 NY) 
Historical notes 1820-1939, St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity parish, at 
. New York . . . and a guide book Ge. 

pam. g9}”. n.p. [1939 or after.] 
Presented. 


(EDUCATIONAL) 
069 (42.46 ST) (058) 
CORPORATION MUSEUMS AND ArT GALLERY 
[1943-] R. 


727-7 (73 NY) 
Views of the museum and the Cloisters. A picture book. 
pam. 7}”. New York. 1939. Presented. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT, city : 
Report... for the years 1941-1942. 
New York: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The American wing. 
and ed., reprint. 


727-7 (73 NY) : 729.098.034 (73) (42) 
pam. 7}”. New York. 1938 (1939). 
Presented. 


Inf. file 069 : 72 (73) 

The Museum of American architecture. A progress report.—An 
ffprint from the Jnl. of the American Society of Architectural 
Historians, i, No. 3-4, July-Oct.) 


PETERSON (C. E.) 


pam. 11”. n.p. 1941. 
Presented by the Author. 


(Domestic) 


728.1 (73) box CHC 
728.1 
Usirep Srares: CENTRAL Hovusinc CoMMITTEE (afterwards 
CenTrRaL HousinG COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, q.v.) 
Summary of questionnaire returns : (Part) 1. Maintenance 
‘xperience on housing projects of federal agencies. 


[Pt. i—] Indicating relation of design Gc. 728.1.012 
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728.1 


: 696/699 
Indicating &c 


Pt. ii—Mechanical equipment. 
728.1 : 69 
Pt. iii—Structure, materials, and surface finishing. Indicating &c. 
Pt. iv—Landscape. Indicating Gc. 728.1 : 712 
4 dupl. typescripts. x8”. [19—.] 
Presenied by the National Housing Agency, Washington. 


728.1... box FHA 

UNITED States: FEDERAL HoustnG ADMINISTRATION 728.1 
Low-rental housing for private investment. (FHA Form No. 2418.) 
pam. 11}”. Washington: Govt. Printing Off. 1940. 

Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


Mass-OBSERVATION for ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 
An Enquiry into people’s homes. A report Ge. 
wartime surveys: 4th.) 
84”. xxiv+2 


728.1 

(‘‘ Change 

28 pp. Lond.: John Murray. 1943. 

ros. R. 

726.1... box FHA 
ADMINISTRATION 

728.1 


UNITED STATES : FEDERAL HovusINnG 


(083.74) 
Minimum requirements for rental housing projects. Ge., cover title. 
dupl. typescript. 104” x8”. [1942.] 
728.1 (083.74) : 651.7 
Master form. Property standards and minimum construction 
requirements for dwellings, cover title. 

Revised ed. dupl. typescript. 1942. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 
728.1 (73) box CHC 

Unirep Srates : CENTRAL Hovusinc COMMITTEE 

Memorandum re remarks by Mr. Buckminster Fuller. 

dupl. typescript. 10}”x8". 1937, 
Presented by the Nat. Haksing Agency’ 


728.1 (73) 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc. : 


CoLEAN (MILES) 
Can America build houses ? 
P— A— Pamphlets, No. 19.) 
Reprint. pam. 83”. [New 
Presented by the American Library, 
Information, 


York.] 1938. (10c.) 
U.S. Office of War 
American Embassy. 
(73) 
Reprinted from Build- 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 728.1 

Housing developments. A reference study. 
ing Types section [Mar. 1939]. 

12”, New York. [1939 or after.] 

Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 

728.1 (73) box CHC 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, 

SusB-COMMITTEE ON DESIGN 


Unirep Srares: CENTRAL HousinG 
Design & CONSTRUCTION: B. 
STANDARDS 

728.1 : 72.096 
Comments on minimum ceiling heights recommendations. [194—.] 
Comments received on report [on] minimum ceiling heights for 
residences. 1941. 
728.1 : 69.028.192 
Minimum exit requirements for dwelling structures. 1941. 
728.1 : 729.942 
Preliminary report on closet space for low-cost dwellings. L9e- d 

728.1 [728.933.1 : 
Preliminary report on kitchen storage and equipment. 


Report on minimum ceiling heights for dwellings. 
6 dupl. typescripts. 104” 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 
728.1 (73) box CHC 
Unitep States: CENTRAL Housinc COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, 
Desicn & CONSTRUCTION (formerly C— H-— C—, q.v.) 
Final report. 1942. 
Appended reports of Sub-Committees [initials from main docu- 
ment only] :— 
728.1 [72.08 : 34 
Final report. [? 1942.] 
728.1.012 
Final report. 1942. 
728.1 : 699.81 
Final report. 


[A.] 


[B.] 
[C.] 


Sub-C, 
Sub-C. 
Sub-C. 


on Building Codes. 
on Design Standards. 


on Fire Resistance Classifications. 


1942. 
728.1 [697 + 697.9 


[D.] Sub-C, on Heating and Ventilating. Final report. 1942. 


347.23 
Opsis. 
sented 
147-23 
1943. 
72.07 
YORS” 
st-war 
|] R. 
| 
> desk 
5 (06) 
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year 
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Agency. 
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728.1 : 712 


[E.] Sub-C. on Landscape. Final report. 1942. 
728.1 : 696.9 

[F.] Sub-C. on Lighting. Final report. 1942. 
728.1 : 69.059.1 

[G.] Sub-C. on Maintenance. Final report. 1942. 
728.1 : 696.1 

I. Sub-C. on Plumbing. Final report. 1942. 
728.1 : 5.0015 

L. Sub-C. on Technical Research. Final report. 1942. 


10 dupl. typescripts. 104” 194—. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


728.1 (73) box 
U.S.: NarionaL Houstinc AGENCY: OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR —DIvISION OF URBAN STUDIES 
Bulletins : Nos. 2, 3 [local projects]. 
728.1 : 940.7] 016 + 711.4—163 : 940.7]016 
No. 4: Bibliography on post-war housing and urban development. 
711.5 : 728.1 (73) 
No. 6: Zoning in relation to the homes utilization programme. 
And Suppt. No. 1. 
728.1 (73) [711.7 : 656 
No. 8; g: Transportation problems and war housing. 
728.1 (73) : 912 
No. 10: Preparation of maps in connection with war housing 
programs. (Printed cover.) 
-each dupl. typescript (some with maps, Repr.) 104” « 8". 
1942-43. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


Baver (CATHERINE) Inf. file 728.1 (73) : 940.7 
The Responsibility of the public housers for a post-war building 
program... . / Annual meeting of the National Public Housing 


Conference, Pittsburgh, . . . 1943. 
typescript. 11”. 1943. 
Presented by the Author. 
Inf. file 728.1 (73) : 940.7 
NATIONAL PusBLic HoustinG CONFERENCE, New York 


Fundamentals for post-war housing. (Prefaced by letter, . . . rough 
draft for a platform. ...) [By Catherine Bauer. | 
dupl. typescript. 11”. 1943. 


Presented by the Author. 
(73) box 
(73) : 940.7] 014.3 
711.4—163 (73) : 940.7] 014.3 
U.S.: Nationa Houstnc AGENCY OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR DivistON OF URBAN STUDIES 
Abstracts of selected material on postwar housing and urban 
redevelopment. 
Group 1 (Dec. 1). 
dupl. typescript. 10)”. 1942. 
Presented by the Agency. 
Unirep Strares Housinc AuTHoRITY 728.1 (73 EH) 
Elm Haven. A case study for the U— S—- H— A— of its project 
Connecticut 4-1 in New Haven. Ge. 
replica typescript & Repr. 11” 83". 1942. 
Presented by Mr. Howard Mvers. 
728.1 (73 EH) 
U.S.: [NaTionaL HoustnGc AGENCY]: F[EDERAL] P[uBLIc}] H[ousING] 
Afuruoriry ]|}—ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
The Elm Haven housing project, New Haven, Connecticut. A 
report for the A— A— C— &c. [By Talbot F. Hamlin & Geo. Nelson.] 
replica typescript & Repr. 11” 83". [1942 or —3.] 
Presented by Mr. Howard Myers. 
Los ANGELES, city: Housinc AuTHOoRITY 728.1 (73 LA) (06) 
Annual report: 4th.—Homes for heroes . . . 1941 to... 1942. 
13%” x10”. [Los Angeles. 1942.] 
Presented by Miss Catherine Bauer. 
728.1 (794) box 
728.1 (794) (06) (05) + 711 (794) (06) (05) 
CALIFORNIA HoustnG AND PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
Agenda. For Western housing and planning, journal. 
Vol. i, Nos. 1 (1941 Apl. 20)—6 (1942 Jan.). San Francisco. 
Monthly. 194—. 
Presented by the. Association. 
C.H.P.A. Newsletter. 
Vol. i, Nos. 3 (May), 4 (July), and 6 (Oct.). San Francisco. 1942. 
Presented by the Association. 
No. 6, copy presented also by Miss Cotherine Bauer. 
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69 (083.74) (73) box 
728.1 : 03 
U.S.:  DepARTMENT OF COMMERCE—NATIONAL Bureau op 
STANDARDS 

Building materials and structures. Reports : 

BMS g1. A glossary of housing terms. (Central Housine Com. 
mittee on Research, Design, and Construction : Sub-committee on 
Definitions. ) 

10$”. Washington: Supt. of Docts. 1942. (15¢,) 
Presented, 


Seay (M. F.) and MEEcE (L. E.) 728.1]37 

Introducing housing into school curricula. Report of a work- 
conference Gc. (Kentucky, Univ. of : College of Education, Bulletin, 
xiv, 1, Sept.) 


g”. Lexington, U.S. 1941. Presented. 


728.1 (73) box CHC 

728.1 : 69 

Unrrep Srates : CENTRAL Hovustnc ComMirree : 

ON DesiGN & CONSTRUCTION—STRUCTURE REFERENCE 
Group 

First report : Structural practices of federal housing agencies. 
dupl. typescript. 103” 1937. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


Unirep Stares: HoustnG ADMINISTRATION 
728.1... box FHA 
Technical circulars : 728.1 : 69 
No. 9. Special methods of house construction. A discussion &c.— 
pam. replica typescript. 103”. Washington. 1942. 
790.1 .. box PHA 
Technical bulletins : 728.1 [693.06 : 389.6 
[Unnumbered] : Preliminary report on a study of house standardiza- 

tion. (FHA Form No. 2373.) 

replica typescript. 27 pp. Washington. [1938 or after.) 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


728.1 (73) box CHC 

728.1 : 696/699 

: CENTRAL HoustnG COMMITTEE : SUB-COMMITTEE 

ON DestcnN & COoNSTRUCTION—MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
REFERENCE GROUP 

First report. 1936. 

728.1 : 696.1 

Memorandum on plumbing for low-cost housing, for information 


. by R. B. Hunter. 1938. 
Minimum plumbing and household equipment standards for I.-c. h. 
1936. 


3 dupl. typescripts. 103”*8".  193—. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


728.1 (73) box CHC 

728.1 : 72.083.121 

Unrrep Srares : Cenrrat Houstnc COMMITTEE : SUB-COMMITTEE 

on DestGn & CONSTRUCTION—CONSTRUCTION Costs REFER- 
ENCE GROUP 

Second report : Recommended cost estimating form. 
dupl. typescript. 103” ~8". 1938 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS Inf. file 728.1 : 728.68 (42) .ob4 
Housing of agricultural workers. (Press notice.) (With Designs 
&c., Drawings 1—7.) 
dupl. typescript & Repr. 13”, 13}”. 1943. R. 
Other Press notices not catalogued individually. 


Inf. file 728.1 : 728.68 (42) .004 
[Ministry oF HEALTH] 
Cottages for agricultural workers. [Plans.] [Parlour type ; non- 
parlour type.] 
2 sheets, folded. 1943: 
Presented by the Ministry of Health. 


MINIstTRY OF HEALTH 
728.1 : 728.68] 69.0592 
Repair of houses in rural areas. (Circular No. 2799.) 
leaflet. dupl. typescript. 1943: 
Inf. file 728.1 : 940.7 
Housing of the working classes. Post[-]war programme. (Circular 


2778.) 


dupl. typescript. 8}’x7’. 1943. 
Inf. file 728.1 3 9407 
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Housing of the working classes. Post-war programme. [Proposals 
for sites for houses and agricultural considerations.]| (Circular No. 
2802. 

leaflet. dupl. typescript. 7”. 1943. R 

728.1 (73) box CHC 

728.1.012 
SUB-COMMITTEE 


1 
4 


Unirep STATES : CENTRAL HoustnG COMMITTEE : 


os & CONSTRUCTION—-PLANNING & DESIGN 
REFERENCE GROUP 
First report. 1936. 


Second report: ‘* Non-Federal and foreign housing standards.” 
1937- 
2 dupl. typescripts. 10}” 
Presented by the National Housing Agency, Washington. 
Inf. file 

(From Archl. Record, Jan.) 
pam. 12”x9”. [N.Y.] 1943. 
Presented by Miss Catherine Bauer. 
728.1 (73) box CHC 
728.1.083 
SuB-COMMITTEE 
ComMItTEE [ON 


Hupxur (Josern) 
The Art in housing. 


728.1.012 


Unrrep STATES : CENTRAL HousinG COMMITTEE : 
oN & CONSTRUCTION——-SPECIAL 
Minimum Price Hovse] 

The Problem of a minimum price house. 
special committee. 


A report... by a 
dupl. typescript. 8”. 1936. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 
728.1... box FHA 

Unirep Srares: Feprerat HousinG ADMINISTRATION 

Technical bulletins : 
No. 4. Principles of planning ‘small houses. 728.1.094 
Revised ed. 8}”. Washington : Supt. of Docts. 1940. (10 c.) 
First ed., 1936, already in Library. 


Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 


9796.1 . « box FRA 
728.1.094.064 +- 725.835.094.064 
Unrrep STares : NATIONAL HoustnG AGENCY-—FEDERAL PUBLIC 


Housinc AuTHORITY 
Standard plans digest. | Includes dormitories, community buildings, 
and row and detached housing. | 
Revised ed. dupl. typescript. 10$”*8”. 1942. 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 
Orig. ed. 1942. 
(J. C.) 
Farm buildings. 


728.67 


New York & Lond. : 
is:) F. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 728.67 

*Memorandum of evidence . . . to the Farm Buildings Committee, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on the layout, design and con- 
struction of f— b— after the war. 

dupl. typescript. 13”. [1943.] R. (2). 

728.67 : 940.7 


9”. vili+345 
McGraw-Hill. 


Inf. file 
NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 
Memorandum on farm buildings . . . for submission to the com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries . . . 
on] farm buildings after the war. 

dupl. typescript, 13”, and Repr., v.s. (folded). 1943. 
Deposited by the Association. 

To be replaced by printed pubn- 


ALLIED ARTS 


‘Temporary. 


PEvsNreR (NIKOLAUS) 7-03 (4) 
An Outline of European architecture. (Pelican Books. [A. 109.]) 
7”. 159 pp.+xxxii pls. Lond. : Penguin Books. 1942. gd. 


Presented by Mr. R. H. Williams. 
WEISBACH (WERNER) 7.034 (46).77 
Spanish baroque art. ‘Three lectures Gc. 

8)” x64”. xi +67 pp. + pls. Cambridge : 

U.P. 1941. 7s. 6d. R. 

Paris (W. FRANCKLYN) 7.036.6 (73) : 92] 73 

The Hall of American artists, New York University. (Sequel to 
Personalities in American art, 1930.) [Busts and biographies. | 

81”. 158 pp. incl. pls. and part unpaged +- (i) pl. New York : 

Archl. Forum. 1943. 


Presented by the Author, Director of the Hall. 
With leaflet, To the Patrons, 8”, inserted. 
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69 (084) 


-s Time-saver standards and economy construction manual. 


, 1940 Oct. to 1942 Mar. 


(From A— R 
11” X84". 96 pp. New York: Dodge Corpn. [1942.] 


($1.50.)  P. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Standard filing system and alphabetical index Ge. 
ment No. 172. 


025.4 : 69 
(ALA. Docu- 


‘1942 ed.’ 11” 83”. 63 pp. Washington. 1942. ($1.) R. 
ist ed. 1930, and end ed. 1937, already in Library. 
MSS 
69 : 5/ 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH : BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Principles of modern building. i. By R. Fitzmaurice. 
{Original dupl. typescript, and mounted Repr. of illus. | 
2 pfos., ‘text? & ‘figs.’ 1394”. [1r93—.] 
Presented by the Building Research Station. 


69 : 940.7 
DIRECTORATE OF Post-WaR BUILDING 
or W AND PLANNING : DIRECTORATE, 


MINISTRY OF WORKS: 
(continued from M 
c&c.)— COMMITTEES 

*Post-war building. 
study committees Gc. 
Ist series (to Jan.). 


Reviews of first draft reports issued by the 


PWR / Main/5. 
pam. 83”. Lond. 


1943. R. (2). 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 


Inf. file 
A lecture... 


SKEMPTON (A. W.) 
Some principles of foundation behaviour. 
&c. (From Jnl. R.1.B.A., Nov. 
leaflet. 11” 843”. [Lond.  1942.] 
Presented by the B.R.S. (3). 


69,021.15 
R.I.B.A. 


Brivis STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) 
B.S.—War emergency B— s— s 
69.021.16 : 691.591 
B.S. 1092. . pitch mastic horizontal and vertical damp-proof 
courses. Alternative to mastic a— Ge. 


1943. Is. 


shelved 693.55 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Report on reinforced concrete for buildings and structures. 
69.025.3 : 693-41 
Design and construction of hollow floors. 
pam. 84”. Lond. 


Pt. iv. 
1943. Is. 
BririsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) 
B.S.—War emergency B— s— s 

69.025.33 : 691.591 
. . pitch mastic flooring. Alternative to mastic a— 


B.S. 1093. 
Se. 
1943. Is. R°* 
28.1 (73) box CHC 
69.028.2 : 696.92 
Unirep CENTRAL HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Preliminary report on minimum window areas for dwellings. 
dupl. typescript. 104” [1938 or after.] 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency 


/ 


STRUCTURAL MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING 


(076) folder 
06 [69.04 : 693.5 (42) 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL [ENGINEERS 
Regulations governing admission to membership. 
examinations. 


L 69.04 : 693.5 (076) 
Syllabus of 


Revised ed. pam. 84”. Lond. 1942. R. 


BUILDING VOCATION, PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 69.07 : 940.6 
Note to employers . . . Building and civil engineering call-up. 
(N.S. 264.) 
84”. 


leaflet. Lond. 


1943- R 
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INsTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS 69.08 : 624/628 (063) 
“* Civil engineers and the building industry ” :— 
Conference on “ civil @c.”. 25 Aug., 1942. (Pamphlet No. 1.) 
1942. 


“Civil Gc.” First discussion meeting. 15 Sept. 1942. The 
structure of the building industry, @c. (Pamphlet No. 2.) 1942 
——-. Second discussion meeting. 13 Oct. 1942. The Economics 
of building ; Gc. (Pamphlet No. 3.) 1942. 
——. Third discussion meeting. 10 Nov. 1942. The contribution 
of science and research &c. (Pamphlet No. 4.) 1942. 
——. Fourth discussion meeting. 8 Dec. 1942. Types of con- 
tracts ; Gc. (Pamphlet No. 5.) 1943. 


9 
-—-. Fifth discussion meeting. Management and 


4 Feb. 1943. 


organisation Gc. (Pamphlet No. 6.) 1943. 
6 pams. 84”. Lond. 1942-43. R. 
Inf. file 69.088 : 728.1 (06)-+693.061 (06) 


COMMITTEE FOR THE INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROVISION OF 
HovusinG 
[Constitution, objectives, &c.] (2). 
Housing problems of the post-war world. 
Notes Ge. 
4 dupl. typescripts. 13”. [1942 or -43.] R. 
MATERIALS 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 
The Raw materials guide. 
9?”. 75 pp. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 


691 : 67.03] 940.6 
1942. Is. R. (2) 


69 : 940.6 binder 

MINISTRY OF WorKS 691 : 940.6 
The Standard of wartime building. [Materials supplied ; regional 
licensing officers ; materials trade by trade ; Economy memoranda.] 
pam. g}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. gd. R. (2), 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH : FOREST 

Propucts RESEARCH LABORATORY 

A Handbook of Empire timbers. 691.11 (41/42—44) 
(War emergency suppt.) H. A. Cox, ed. 

pam. g}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. gd. R. 

691.11 : 634.98 box 

Leaflets : 

No. 27. Foreign timbers—i. Gc. 691.11 (4/9) 

691.11 : 674.04 

No. 28. Kiln-drying in war time: quantity or quality. 

2 leaflets. 94’. Princes Risborough. 


West Coast LUMBERMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
Inf. file 691.11 [69.08 : 389 + 694.1.04 
Grade-use guide for buildings and other structures @c. 
pam. 11”x84". Seattle. [1942.] 
Presented by the Association. 
Inf. file 691.11 [69.08 : 389 + 691.113.21 
Standard structural grades of Douglas fir &c. 


1943. Re 


leaflet. Seattle. [1942.] 

TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 691.116 : 940.6 
Plywood in war-time. 

pam. 7}”. Lond. [1943.] R. 


69 : 940.6 binder 

Ministry OF HEALTH . 691.161 : 940.6 
(Economy in use of bitumen and tar.] (Circular No. 2807.) 

dupl. typescript. leaflet. 7”. 1943. R. (2), 

Enclosing M. or Works: @&c., E.M.2 (revd.) and g_ 


69 : 940.6 binder 
691.161 : 940.6 
BuILpING MATERIALS 


(E.M. 2 (re- 


MINiIstRY OF WorKS: COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDISATION 
Economy memorandum—bitumen, tar and pitch. 


vised)) (Feb.). 
eaflet. 13}”. 


E—m-— bitumen, @&c., for pipe coating. 
dupl. t’pt. 


Lond. 1943. R. (2). 


1943. R. (2). 


691.338 : 693.068.5 

Woop Woot BuiLpING SLAB MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Wood wool building slabs. 
pam. 


11” (8”). [Lond. 


c. 1942.] R. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE.OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Augu:' 1943 


691.47 : 666.7 

MINISTRY OF WoRKS: COMMITTEE ON THE 
(continued from M— or W— AnD BvuiLp1NGs) 

Third Report. 

pam. Lond.:,H.M.S.O. 1943. od. 

Preliminary consideration of the firing of common bricks, 

Appx. vii of [the rept.]. 

pam. Lond.: 


H.M.S.O. 1943. 4d. R, 


Lea (F. M.) 691.54 : 691.32 
*** Modern developments in cements in relation to concrete practice,” 
(Institution of Civil Engineers : Road Engineering Section.) 


pam. Lond. _ 1943, 
Presented (3) by the Building Research Station, 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) 


691.591 : 691.161] 69.021.16 + 693,068.39 
Mastic asphalt for damp-proof courses and tanking. 
5943. 2. 


691.598 : 661.71] 34 


B.S. 1097. 


(? Home Orrice} Inf. file 


Factories Act, 1937. Cellulose solutions regulations, 1934. (. . . by 
the Secretary of State.) (Form 971.) 

display notice, 35”X20”. 1934 (1939). 2d. P. 

69 (083.74 

BrItIsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 691.714.4 


B.S. 970 B. 
alloy steels Gc. 


Memorandum . . . regarding the standardisation of 
(Superseding B.S. 970 4.) 
84”. [1943.] 6d. 
69 : 940.6 binder 
MInNIistRY OF HEALTH 691.74 : 940.6 
1. Economy of building materials. [Use of lead and_ solder.| 
2. Slow combustion stoves—risk of . . . poisoning. (Circ. No. 2814. 
leaflet. dupl. typescript. 7”. 1943. R. 
+ Enclosing M. or Works : CoMEE. ON Bo. Marts. STANDN., “‘ Econ- 
omy in the use of lead. . .” 
69 : 940.6 binder 
691.74 : 940.6 
Ministry OF WorkKS: COMMITTEE ON BUILDING MATERIALS 
STANDARDISATION 
‘** Economy in the use of lead and .plumber’s solder in building and 


plumbing work.” (E.M. 1. (Revised).) 
leaflet. 7}”. 1943. R. 
Wrovucutr Light ALLoys DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 691.77 
Heat-treatment of the wrought aluminium alloys. 
Part 1: Practice. (Information bulletin No. 3.) 
pam. 83”. Birmingham. 1943. R. 


CONSTRUCTION, INCLUDING PREFABRICATION 


; Inf. file 693.061 
D.S.I.R.: Bur_pinc RESEARCH STATION—LIBRARY 
Library bibliographies : 
No. 69. Prefabrication. 


Suppt. I. 1943- R. 


Knoop (DoucGtas) and Jones (G. P.) 693.1 (09) 
Second thoughts on masonic history old and new. Being the 
‘Reply’ Ge. 


typescript. 


pam. 84”. n.p. priv. prin. 1943. 


Presented by Prof. Knoop. 


Inf. file 694.1 
West Coast LUMBERMEN’S AsSOCIATION, Seattle 


Blue ox series . . . specimen plans (A blue ox structure . . .) :— 
725.894.1 

No. 1. Open and covered grandstands. [1940.] 
69.024.6 

No. 2. Flat top roof trusses. [1941.] 
No. 3. Pitched roof trusses. [1942.] 
pams. (mostly printed oblong). xg”. Seattle. 194—. 


Presented by the Association. 


694.1 : 940.6 binder 
694.1 : 940.6] 699.895 : 696.93 
Ministry OF Works: DIRECTORATE OF CONSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 
(continued from M— or W— AND PLANNING: DIRECTORATE, 
&c.) 
Timber economy : 
No. 4. (Windows, etc., and their black-out.) 


pam. 13}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 1s. R. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


West . OAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
694.1.04 : 691.113.21 
Dougias fir use book. Structural data and design tables. 
Reprint. 103”X8}”. 209 pp. Seattle. 1942. ($1.) 
Presented by the Association. 
694.18 
Enclosing : Suppts. Nos. 1, 1937, 2, 1940, and 3, 1941 ; Timber 
conneciors—uses—types, [1942]. 
Inf. file 694.18 
Designing truss joints with timber connectors. 
pam. 11”x84”. Seattle. [1942 or earlier.] 
Enclosing Spacing of timber’ connectors, leaflet, n.d. 
Presented by the Association. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND Equesmwr, PROOFING 
INSTI1UTE OF PLUMBERS 696.11 
Minimum specifications : 
No. [V.—Minimum specification for the installation of cold and 
hot water services. With an appendix on pipe sizing. 


: 608.375 


pam. 8%’. Lond. & Dorking. 1943. 5s. R. 
ALLEN (WILLIAM) Inf. file 696.92 : 72.094 
Daylighting of buildings in urban districts. A lecture . . . R.I.B.A. 


&c. (From Jnl. R.1.B.A., Feb.) 
leaflet. 11” x84”. [Lond. 1943.] 
Presented by the B.R.S. (3). 


Lonpon County CounciL 697 : 620.193.53 (42-1) ]34 
Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926—by-law, regulating 
the emission of smoke.—By-law made Gc. (No. 2844.) 


leaflet. 13”. Lond.: P. S. King. 1931. 1d. P. 


697 : 662.5/9 
MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER: COMMITTEE ON THE EFFICIENT 
UsE oF Fuet, or Furt Errictency COMMITTEE 


Fuel efficiency publications. [Letter.] 

dupl. typescript. 1043. 
Enclosing :— 
Fuel Efficiency News. No. 1 (Mar.). leaflet. 13”. 1943. 


Fuel efficiency bulletins : Nos. 11, 13, 14. (F. E.C. 138, 122,139.) 


leaflet or pam. 8}” 64”. Lond. 1943. 
—R. 
Fuel emergency bulletins, cont. : 
699.86 
No. 12. Thermal insulation of buildings. (F.E.C. 121.) 
No. 16. Superheated steam. (F.E.C. 142.) 
— pams. 8}”x64”. Lond. 1943. R. 


697.147 : 693 
Unirep STATES : FEDERAL Houstnc ADMINISTRATION 
Technical circulars : 
No. 7. Calculation of building section heat transmission coefficients. 


pam. replica typescript. 103”. Washington. [1940.] 
Presented by the Nat. Housing Agency. 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 69 (083.74) 


British standard code of vractice : (Ministry of Works and Planning : 
Codes of Practice Committee @&c.) 


699.85 
Protection of structures against lightning. 

1943. 38. 6d. R. (2). 

(A.R.P., War DamaGeE, INCLUDING REPAIR) 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 699.895 (083.74) 
B.S.S. Traffic paints. A.R.P. 38. [Superseding 1940 ed. & Suppt. 
1942.] 1943. 8d. R. 
699.895 : 623.6/7 (42.67 WH) 
+71 : 3 (42.67 WH) 


IpLe (E. DoREEN) 


War over West Ham. A study of community adjustment. A report 
prepared for the Fabian Society and the Ethical Union. 
74”. 136pp. Lond. : Faber & Faber. 1943. 6s. R. 


Ministry OF HEALTH 699.895 : 623.6/7] 725.13 


Post[-]raid services. Information and administrative centres. 
(Circular 2800.) 
leaflet. 63. Lond. 1943. R. 
Enclosing : [Same title, handbook.] 
pam. 84”. Lond. 1943. R. 


699.895 :69 box 

Beckett (H. E.) 699.895 : 69.028.2 

The Development of protective treatments for windows and roof- 
lights. (Institute of Civil Defence. From Jnl., v, 2, Dec. 1942.) 

pam. g}”. Lond. [1942 or —43.] 


Presented by the Institute. 
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699.895 : 72.025.1 (42)]72.025 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
The Treatment of ancient buildings damaged in wartime. 


pam. [Lond. 1939 or later.] R. 

69 9-895 : 72.025.1 (42.1) 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL Society (formerly Sr. S ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society) 

Transactions : 

New series: Vol. i, pt. 1.—Historic London under fire. (... 
speeches . . . during . . . Exhibition of Photographs and Drawings 
of London’s Historic Buildings @c. . . . St. Martin’s School of Art 

- 1942.) 
84”. 87 pp. Lond.: W. H. Smith. 1942. 2s. 6d. R. 
ENGINEERING 
(075) folder 
ENGINEERING JOINT EXAMINATION BoARD 62 (076) 


Rules and syllabus of the common preliminary examination @&c. 

pam. 84”. [Lond. 1942.] R. 

Inf. file 62 : 016 

ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARTES AND INFORMATION BUREAUX 

Aslib War-time guides to British sources of specialised information : 

No. 5. Engineering, other than electrical. 

dupl. typescript. 13”. 1943. 6s. to non-members. R. 
INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS 

A Memorandum on engineering education. 


Inf. file 62 : 37 


pam. [Lond. 1943.] R. (2). 
SURVEYING 
CHARTERED SurvEyors’ INSTITUTION 06 : 526.9 (42) 


Supplementary list of members. 1943. 


83”. Lond. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


[? 1943.] R. 


BETJEMAN (JOHN) 
English cities and small towns. 


91 (42) 
(Britain in pictures series.) 


82”. 48 pp.+(iv) pls. Lond.: W. Collins. 1943. 
4s. Gd. P. 
gt (42.1) 
Vintage London. (The Colour art books series.) 
11”. 24 pp.+xi pls., mtd. Lond.: W. Collins. 1942. 
7s. 6d. 


BrRUNNER (Karu H.) 
Weisungen der vogelschau. 
Osterreich und ihre lehren &c. 


91 (43-+436) : 77-039 
Flugbilder aus Deutschland und 


11”. Munich: Callwey. 1928. 
Temporarily loaned by the Library of the Schools of Landscape 
Architecture and City Planning, Harvard Unwwersity. 


PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION 

Mumrorp (LEwIs) 

*The Social foundations of post-war building. 

series, No. 9.) 
pam. By. 


(physical and _ sociological) 

7123 
(Rebuilding Britain 
Lond.: Faber & Faber. 


(To be continued) 


1943. 1s.6d. R. (2). 


Review of Periodicals 
1942-43—III, concluded 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING (including WAR- 
DAMAGE RE-PLANNING), cont. 


or Buitpinc REvIEW, 1942-3, pp. 
Impressions of Hull, by Coun. F. F. Johnson Full of the future, 
by A. C. Light [A. j. Also Replanning in Hull, extract from minutes 
of the Works Committee and Town Planning Sub-Committee headed 
‘* post-war re-planning and reconstruction. 


Reconstruccion (Madrid), 1942 Nov., pp. 377-88 : 
Reconstruction of France: plans of technical commission for départe- 
ments Loire and Oise. Orleans and other towns. Plans for re- 
planning, and prospective views. 

Revista DE ArQuiTectuRA (Buenos Ayres), 1943 Jan., pp. 5-15: 
The Haussmann plan; article by R. Moses, translated from that in 
the ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
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Reconstruccion (Madrid), 1942 Nov., pp. 389-98 : 

Rebuilding of a Castile village, Pardillo : lay-out and details of blocks, 
including administrative quadrangle, with Ayuntamiento. 

AMERICAN City (N.Y.), 1943 Jan., pp. 62-4: 

Re-planning of Sao Paulo, Brazil, “*S. America’s leading industrial 
city’; article by F. J. Violich, small plan and views, 

JournaL, Town PLAnnine Instrrure, 1943 Mar.-Apl., pp. 114-25 
Re-planning of central residential areas in towns: paper by H. T. 
Hough, with specimen overcrowded area before and after replanning 
as neighbourhood unit. 

JournaL, Town PLANNING INstrruTE, 1943 Jan.-Feb., pp. 53-62 : 
The Satellite town—problems involved in re-centralised development : 
article by Dr. W. Fisher Cassie, taking a proposed satellite for New- 
castle as instance ; plans and tables. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILpING News, 1943 Feb. 26, pp. 168-9 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Feb. 25, pp. 146-7 3 

JournaL R.I.B.A., Mar., pp. 103-7 : 

The village and small town : first lecture in R.I.B.A. series on t. & c.p., 
by A. W. Kenyon [F.]. (A.B.N., A.J.:) Summary or extracts. Intro- 
duction to the series by Basil Sullivan [F.] in J.R.I.B.A. 

PLANNING (P.E.P.), 1943 Feb. 23: 
Retail distribution and town planning : 
centres, with statistics. i 

ARCHITECTURAL Review, 1943 Mar., pp. 58-64: 

The technique of industrial location: article by Prof. P. Sargant 
Florence. Map and 8 tables—location pattern, coefficients of localisa- 
tion, linkage or geographical association, degree and regions of localisa-. 
tion, graphical representation of location quotient and coefficient 
(with chart), industrial structure and coefficient of specialisation ; 
also graphical presentation of patterns... of 3 industries, and 
characteristics of S. Wales industries. 


article on provision of shopping 


ARCHITECT AND BuitptnGc News, 1943 Feb. 19, pp. 151-2 3 

JournaL, Roya Society or Arrs, 1943 Apl. 16, pp. 246-55 ; 

and other notices : 

Location of industry : paper to Royal Society of Arts by R. G. Glenday, 
economic adviser to F.B.I. 

Pencit Points (New York), 1942 Sept., pp. 49-58 : 

Replanning an industrial town, Granite City, Ill.: full studies of 
zoned areas and new buildings, by students of Washington Univ. 
(St. Louis) school of architecture. 

SoutH AFRICAN ARCHIPECTURAL REecorpD (Johannesburg), 1942 

Dec., pp. 384-92 : 
Report on the green-belt towns in the U.S.A. : illustrated survey by 
R. Kantorowich. 

TOWN AND CountRY PLANNING, 1942-43 Winter, pp. 121-3: 
Greenbelt towns in the U.S.; by Flora C. Stephenson. Including 
Greenbelt, Maryland ; views. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News, 1943 Feb. 10, pp. 141-7: 
“Patio houses : variations on a theme,” by Walter Segal. Schemes 
for small houses with enclosed lateral patios (courts) and open gardens, 
or enclosed gardens, and a common green or children’s playing-ground 
between, longitudinally or transversely. 

ARQUITECTURA (SOCIEDAD DE ARQUITECTOS DEL URuGUAY), 1942 

Nov. (No. 206), pp. 58-70 : 
**Un problema social——centros de barrios” (suburban centres) ; scheme 
by government departments and the National Commission of Physical 
Education. Page-by-page illustrated analysis. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News, 1942 Dec. 25; 1943 Jan. 1; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1942 Dec. 24, pp. 412-5, 404-7 $ 

BUILDER. 1943 Jan. 1, pp. 25-28: 
Lay-out of Castle Hill site, Ilkley, Yorks : 
by Hubert Bennett [F.], and two others. 
and art gallery included, 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Apl. 1, pp. 226-8; and other notices : 
Communications : R.I.B.A. town planning lecture, by Sir Charles 
Bressey. 

Bumper, 1943 Jan. 29, pp. 108-9 : 

** Building on roundabouts”: scheme for eight-point road junction 
with cruciform structure within the central circle, by G. Noel Hill [F.]. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1943 Afpl. 22, p. 267: 

Road fly-over junction, the ‘* Maltese crossing” : designed by A. G. 
Paton. Plan, surface plan showing cuttings, and small view. 


winning plans and designs 
g 
Castle,” library, museum 


” ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News, 1943 Jan. 15, pp. 72-4: 

Planning and aerial transport—an analytical summary ofa problem ” : 
article by S. Rowland Pierce [F.], with tables of probable types of 
machine, landing-space needs, and building accommodation required, 
also section showing zoned safety area round aerodromes. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


August 1943 


Scope, MAGAZINE FoR INbustRY, 1943 Afl., pp. 10-21, and sulsequent 
issues : 
* Confusion in the air”: first of 3 articles on post-war air transport, 
World maps. 
ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Jan. 8, pp. 38. 40, and 
subsequent issue: 
** Charter of freedom for street architecture : a building code, proposed 
by A. Trystan Edwards” [F.]. Articles. 
BuiLper, 1943 Apl. 9, pp. 327-8: 
Children’s playgrounds: a Dublin experiment. 
Manning Robertson : lay-out plan and 2 views. 


Article by Olivia 


Correspondence 


SECTION 13 (5) LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1930 
7:7-43 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Str,—The opinion of Counsel in Section 13 (5) of the 
London Building Act, 1930, is interesting and instructive. It 
confirms the opinion that I have always held, and, when District 
Surveyor, acted upon. 

There is, however, one point to which Counsel has not referred. 
The subsection is a personal one. It acknowledges a personal 
right and confirms it. 

Any person who intends to alter or re-erect a building . . . 
may cause plans to be prepared . . . may cause such plans to 
be submitted to the District Surveyor . . . who shall (if 
reasonably satisfied with evidence of the accuracy certify the 


Same. $ 
Thereupon it shall be lawful for such person to alter or re- 
erect. 


If such person fails to submit plans . . . such person shall be 
bound by the preceding provisions. 

When such person has completed his re-erection the operation 
is complete ; but he has not lost his right, which can be exercised 
as often as circumstances require. But he must go through the 
same proceedings as before. 

There is, however, one matter in connection with that right on 
which the Act is silent. 

Where such person has exercised his right, and has re-crected 
his building within the limit certified, but not fully up to that 
limit, and later again proposes to re-erect the building, he must 
again submit a plan to the District Surveyor for certification. 
That plan must show the building as it existed in 1894 or seven 
years previously. Has such person then the right to re-erect to 
the line as in 1894, or must he be limited to the extent of his 
original re-erection? In my opinion a Court would probably 
hold that he is limited to the extent to which he had availed 
himself of his right, and that he had abandoned his right to the 
remainder of which he had not, in the first instance, availed 
himself. 

BERNARD DickseE [F.] 


STANDARDISED FENESTRATION 
** Robins Croft,” 
113, Whitchurch Gardens, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 
22.7.43 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A. 

Dear Str,—In a report of the R.I.B.A. Science Board lectures on 
May 13, it is stated that tables are in preparation by the N.P.L. giving 
the lighting capacity of windows of standard dimensions. 

Judging by results, architects do not seem to have had in the past 
much difficulty in designing windows to light efficiently, and even 
charmingly, the interiors of houses more or less unobstructed in open 
suburbs and the country. The proposed tabulations will therefore 
presumably apply, and would scarcely justify a charge on public funds 
unless they do apply, to urban windows suffering, or liable to suffer, 
ascertainable degrees of obstruction permissible under town planning 
regulations. 

Unless and until such regulations are in force throughout the country 
it is idle to urge that windows should be designed as lighting agents 
rather than as features in a fagade, in ignorance of the degree to which 
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they are liable to be obstructed externally, but even when this can be 
redeter ‘nined in terms of height and distance, as in the L.C.C. area, 
it is doi. btful whether tabulations of the calculated lighting values of 
obstructed windows will prove to be of much practical value in design. 
They must necessarily vary for different floor levels, and they can only 
be calculated for standardised storey heights. 

Standardisation has its attractions, but it also has its limits. There 
would appear to be more hope for the prospects of true fenestration in 
the simplification (without mathematics, please) of methods of treating 
each case on its merits. 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy J. [L.] 


HOLIDAY USES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


* Sherwood,” 
Middle Avenue, 
Farnham, Surrey. 
17-7-43 
The Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—Our Journal has been for so long confined to a kind of 
mechanised literature, that it was indeed refreshing to read Mr. John 
Dower’s Holiday Use of Countryside and Coastline in the issue of June 1943. 

Mr. Dower states we must “ keep the countryside intact and un- 
spoiled ” and refers to ‘* the undeniable fact ” of the ‘* growing destruc- 
tion of its natural beauty.’’ He does not, however, mention one of the 
worst agents of this destruction, i.e. the concrete-surfaced road, which 
iseven more disastrous than the ugly ribbon development. 

I have motored very many thousands of miles covering every county 
in England and nearly all in Scotland and Wales, and I can definitely 
say that I have never yet seen a concrete-surfaced road that was other 
than a terrible blot on the countryside. Note the hideousness of the 
Guildford By-Pass, the disfigurement of the Box Hill view by the 
glaring scar of the concrete road below, and many far worse than these ; 
even such previously delightful little villages as Dittisham in Devonshire 
have been ruthlessly savaged by concrete roads. 

Cannot our road builders be persuaded to learn from those two fine 
new Scotch roads running for miles along Loch Ness and through Glen 
Coe which, owing to being surfaced with excellent non-skidding 
umobirusve tar-macadam, do not mar the landscape in the slightest. 
One shudders to think what would have happened if the concrete 
engineers had been allowed to work their will in this glorious scenery. 

If, then, we wish to prevent or at least minimise the disfigurement of 
the countryside, the Institute and the Councils tor the Preservation of 
Rural England and Rural Wales should insist on tar-macadam surfacing 
to all future arterial and other roads and the application of bitumastic 
blinding to all existing concrete roads. 

Incidentally, and apart from scenic effect, if we except the speed- 
mongers (who are mainly members of the motor trade or of the motor 
racing fraternity), the concrete-surfaced road is anything but satis- 
factory to the ordinary motorist. ‘The continuous white surface is most 
trying to the eyesight ; the constantly repeated jolt of the ugly black 
expansion joints is physically irritating to one’s anatomy ; and, when 
the surface is broken, the usual type of repair with unexpected irregular 
patches of tar in juxtaposition with the white surround is both confusing 
and dangerous when driving at night. None of these nuisances exist 
with the ordinary tar-macadam road. And what a useful guide to 
locality these conspicuous concrete roads must be to the enemy acro- 
plane. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. W. G. Suort [F.] (Retired). 


Notes 


A NATIONAL REGISTER OF TOWN PLANNERS 


The Central (Technical and Scientific) Register, Alexandra 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, wishes to have an up-to-date 
record of all Town Planners, and invites Town Planners who are 
not enrolled on the Register, but who possess either of the following 
qualifications, to apply for enrolment : 

(a) Persons who have passed the final examination of the Town 
Planning Joint Examination Board, or an examination exempting 
therefrom : 

(b) Persons who, although not holding the qualification in (a) have 
had a suitable training in the profession and have had at least five 
years’ actual experience in a position of direct responsibility in it. 

In addition, the Central (Technical and Scientific) Register 
asks all persons already enrolled on the Register who possess 
tither of the above qualifications to write to the Register and give 
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full details of their experience in Town Planning. If they have 
previously given such details, it is requested that they should 
nevertheless write, so that their details may be brought up to date, 
and a complete record obtained. 


ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMEN WANTED 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service point out that Engineer- 
ing Draughtsmen are urgently required. It is suggested by the Archi- 
tecture and Public Utility Advisory Committee of the Central (Technical 
and Scientific) Register after consultation with the Ministry that 
architects not liable for military service who are not fully employed in a 
professional capacity at the present time could perform valuable war 
service by volunteering for training for employment as Mechanical 
Engineering Draughtsmen in the Ministry’s own Government Training 
Centres or with a local employer. 

The Training Centres are at Birmingham, Bristol, Croydon, Glasgow, 


Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London (Edmonton and Park Royal), 
Manchester, Newport, Slough, Southampton, Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
Watford. 


For further particulars and information write to : 
The Central (Technical and Scientific) Register, 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


THE INSTITUTE’S APPEAL 

The following is the twenty-fourth list of donations received up to 
g March 1943 in response to the appeal issued to all members and 
honorary members and students on 16 December 1938. 

Members who are contemplating making an increased payment of 
subscription, whereby the amount of the increase will be payable to 
the appeal fund, are reminded that if they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement for the payment of such increased subscription for a 
period of seven years or more they will be éntitled to deduct income 
tax at the standard rate from the amount by which the subscription 
is increased. 

Full particulars were published in the issue of the JouRNat for 
6 February 1939 and can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


R.IL.BA 


DONATIONS 
J. J. Beck [A.] (second donation 1 8 oO 
F. M. Cashmore [F. 3 3 0 
F. A. Huntley [Ret.L.] (fifth donation ri © 
I. A. Jaffray [/.] (fifth donation 5 5 0 
F. C. Levett [late L.] (third donation 211 0 
I. H. Salonika [Z.] (third donation 3 3 0 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The following member has promised to increase his annual subscrip- 
tion by the amount and for the number of years inserted in brackets 
against his name : 


D. J. Moss [/*.] (5) (second period) 
rrom ALLIED Societies 
East Africa Institute of Architects (part of rebate of mem- 
bers’ subscriptions for 1940-41 and -42) .. 9 14 3 
Northants, Beds and Hants Association of Architects (balance 
of rebate 1939 and 1942) .. 115 O 
Cape Provincial Institute of Architects (balance of rebate 


Institute of South African Architects : 
Cape Provincial Institute { Rebate of } 
Natal Provincial Institute } members’ 
Transvaal Provincial Institute 4 subscriptions 
Orange Free State Provincial Institute { for 1942 
The donations and increased subscriptions or contributions received 
and promise -d and bank interest up to 10 July 1943 represent a total 
of £7,781 14s. 5d. ‘This amount does not include increase of subscrip- 
tions or contributions promised for which no definite period is stated. 
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REBUILDING BRITAIN ” EXHIBITION 


The following programme has been arranged for the circulation of 
the Exhibition through Britain :— 
July 8—August 3. 
August 12—September 4. 
Bristol : Septembér 15—October 6. 
Exeter : October 18—November 8. 
Swansea : November 20—December 11. 
Cardiff (National Museum of Wales) : December 20 
Southampton : January 28—February 18. 
Leicester (provisional) : March 3—March 24. 
Sheffield : April 4—April 25. 


Manchester : 
Liverpool : 


January 17. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION : JULY, 1943 
The following candidates for membership were elected in July 1943 :— 
AS FELLOWS (8) 
ALLBERRY : Harry [A. 1901], Clonskeagh, Co. Dublin. 
Fawcett : PETER GEORGE HERBERT [A. 1921]. 
Harrison : JOHN Epwarp KENNETH [A. 1933]. 
Hickey: Parrick [A. 1922]. 
: Henry Currrorp [A. 1910]. 
McNaucutr: Rosertr Mackison [A. 1922]. 
Martow: ALAN FLETCHER [A. 1931]. 
Witson-Woop : Harry Witson [A. 1935], Coventry. 
AS ASSOCIATES (2) 
Bairp JAMEs, Paisley. 
BrieRLEY : Epwarp WALTER, Dip. Arch., Leeds. 
AS LICENTIATES (16) 
BEARPARK : JOHN RONALD, Colne, Lancs. 
STANLEY Hupson, Retford. 
Cross: Max GrorGce, Weymouth. 
DorwarpD: JAMEs, Leith. 
Duxsury : JAMEs, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Jack: JAmes Deas, Dumfries. 
Jackson : Epwin, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
James: Joun Lewis Tuomas, Cardiff. 
Kirk: Davin Gray, Edinburgh. 
Murray: Davin ALEXANDER, Edinburgh. 
OsMAN:: PERCIVAL FREDERICK ROBERT, Southampton. 
Pace: Strantey Hatcu, C.M.G., T.D., F.S.1., Ramsgate. 
Sprers: Ernest Nort, Nottingham. 
Sykes: Criark Hopocson, Bradford. 
WEBBE : ARTHUR HAROLD FRANK. 
WuyTeE : JoHN Lanark. 


ELECTION : SEPTEMBER 1943 
Seconp List 
An election of candidates for membership will take place in September 

1943. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 

their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 

accordance with the Charter and Byelaws are hérewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 

later than Saturday, 11 September, 1943. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 
AS FELLOWS (5) 

ALDRED: Doucias Winston, P.A.S.I. [A. 1932], The School of 
Architecture, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W.1; 36 The 
Crescent, Bricket ‘Wood, St. Albans, Herts. Joseph Addison, 
Darcy Braddell and A. G. MacDonald. 

ANDERSON : ALEXANDER Rospert Forpyce [A. 1932], Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, Stratton Street, W.1 ; 40 Greycoat Gardens, 
S.W.1. CC. G. Soutar, Wm. Salmond and W. B. Simpson. 

BRAMWELL: JAMES STONEMAN [A. 1921], R.T.O., Civil Building 
Control, Ministry of Works, Nottingham ; 12 Newstead Street, 
Sherwood, Nottingham. A. C. Townsend, T. E. Eccles and 
G. N. Hill. 

McMorran: Donatp Hanks [A. 1931], 14 North Audley Street, 
W.1 ; Grinstead’s, Dorking, Surrey. E. V. Harris, G. M. Trench 
and Horace Farquharson. 

Simms : HERBERT GeorGE (R.I.B.A. Dipl. Town Planning), M.T.P.I. 
[A. 1923], 5 Wellington Quay, Dublin; 45 St. Mobhi Road, 
Glasnevin, Dublin. J. J. Robinson, Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie and F. G. Hicks. 

AS ASSOCIATES (2) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

HA.sRITTER : SipNEY Constantin (Arch. Assn.), The Vicarage, Ebbw 
Vale, Monmouthshire. G. A. Jellicoe, A. W. Kenyon and R. F. 
Jordan. 

Scatty : Patrick JosepH, B.Arch.(N.U.I.) [Univ. College, Dublin], 
g Garville Avenue, Rathgar, Dublin. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

AS LICENTIATES (12) 

Bowker: RicHARD Enocu, c/o Messrs. F. P. Trepess & Son, 1 
Church Street, Warwick ; 111 Stratford Road, Warwick. J. B. 
Surman and the President and Hon. Sec. of the Birmingham and 
Five Counties A.A. under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (a). 

CiLayton: Harry, Coombe Farm, Cradley, nr. Malvern, Worcs. 
Clifford Bond and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 
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DunHAM: HEDLEY THEODORE, 11 Bank Plain, Norwich;  \Vhite 
Cottage, 5 Walton Road, Norwich. G. E. Clare, G. J. S\ipper 
and F. H. Swindells. 

Exuis ; LEONARD ERNEsT, Station Parade, Exmouth, Devon; “o. 14 
Lawn Road, Exmouth. Capt. E. E. Kemeys-Jenkin, ard the 
President and Hon. Sec. of the Devon and Cornwall A.S. under 
the provisions of Byelaw 3 (a). 

GriLBeRT : Henry Bryan, 53 Lee Terrace, Blackheath, S.E. W. F, 
Hedges and applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Ho.peR: HERBERT WILLIAM, c/o The War Damage Commission, 
Bristol ; 28 Russell Grove, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. L. §, 
Youngman, W. J. Mountain and A. G. S. Bailey. 

KINNEAR : ALEXANDER STEWART, 9 Rosebery Crescent, Edinburgh 12 ; 
** Culag,”’ 4 Craiglockhart Park, Edinburgh 11. C. E. Tweedie, 
T. F. Maclennan and J. R. McKay. 

Mutton: LEONARD JAMES, 144 Oakham Road, Dudley, Worcs, 
J. K. Vinycomb, Thos. Wallis and Wallace Wood. 

NewTon-SMitH : JAMES; Architect’s Department, L.C.C., County 
Hall, S.E.1; Stanford House, Stanford Common, Pirbright, 
Surrey. W. H. Hobday, F. R. Hiorns and E. G. Bax. 

OspourRNE : Harry ARCHIBALD, c/o Hemsworth R.D.C., Surveyor's 
Dept., Hemsworth, near Pontefract, Yorks ; 5 St. Vincent Road, 
Doncaster, Yorks. H. A. Hickson and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Rowe: FREDERICK WALTER, 38 Foregate Street, Worcester; 7 
Blanquettes Avenue, Worcester. F.H. Heppel, C. F. Martin and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions of 
Byelaw 3 (d). 

ScHOoFIELD: Harry, Chief Engineer’s Office, War Department, 
North Midland District ; 122 Calverton Road, Arnold, Notting- 
ham. F. M. Palmer, A. Rome and F. Marsden. 


Notices 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow- 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next avail- 
able election they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 

THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS -OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 

In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 1938, 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
to make use simply of the title ‘‘ Chartered Architect” after the 
R.L.B.A. affix. The description “‘ Registered Architect”? is no longer 
necessary. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


PRACTICES 
Messrs. BRIERLEY, RUTHERFORD AND SyME, of 13 Lendal, York, 
have been joined in partnership by Ceci Lecxensy [F.], who was 
until recently a member of the firm of WARD AND LECKENBY, York. 
Mr. J. Sruart Syme and Mr. Leckensy will practice under the title 
of BRIERLEY, SYME & LECKENBY. 


Mr. Morrertt, B.Arch. (Liverpool), M.R.I.A.I., A.M.T.P.I. 
[A.], has opened an office at 5 Herbert Place, Dublin, where he will 
be glad to receive trade catalogues. 


Arcuitecr and Surveyor seeks partnership with well-established 
London firm. Would consider outright purchase of entire practice— 
Box 6743. 

Mr. Epric M.A., A.M.P.T.I., N.R.D. [4.], Mr. 
SguirE [A.], Mr. Ropney Tuomas [A.] announce that they have 


formed a new partnership, ARCON, Chartered Architects, with offices 
at 81, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Grosvenor 3721-2-3). 


OFFICES TO LET 
A large well lighted Ground Floor office to let in the Temple ; partly 
furnished. Rent £50 per annum. Apply Box No. 2873. 
ASSOCIATE with office in Adam building in the Adelphi, offers accom: 
modation (partly furnished in Finmar) to another architect or survey. 
—Reply Box No. 1283 c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED 
WANTED to purchase, a copy of Fagg & Hutchings’ “ Region 
Surveying.””—Francis B. DunBar, 221 High Street, Ayr. 
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SCAFFOLDING (creat Britain) | IMITED 


Scaffolding and Staging Specialists. 
SiR GEORGE BURT Building Plant & Machinery Merchants. seater pal 
eae JONES M B.E.(Manacins) Registered Office & Works: MINISTRY OF WORKS & BUILDINGS 


PRISON & CROWNAGENTS 
Saunderton, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


TecePuone PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


July 19th, 1943. 


TO READERS OF THE "R.I.B.A. JOURNAL" 


SERVING IN H.M. FORCES 


Facilities for keeping in touch with wartime developments 


in building practice and technique are largely denied to 
those architects, engineers and students now serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces. In the form of Data Sheets we are 
collating all information relating to the many structural 
applications of the tubular steel section. A number of these 
Sheets are already available, others are in course of 
preparation. 

If members of H.M. Forces will communicate with us we 
shall be indeed glad to add their names to the list of 
those architects, engineers and others who have requested 
that we should supply them with all technical data and 
information relating to our present constructional and 


research activities. 


SCAFFOLDING (Great Brixain) LTD.. 
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SERIES NO. 8 =. 


Miopern ENGINEERING ENSTALLATIONS by Havens 


Clean and compact. Automatic stokers fed by an 
overhead conveyor from a fuel storage pit below 
ground. An installation at a modern general hospital. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 


IN WAR TIME 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, ETC 


JAMES WATT 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: York, 39 Micklegate -_ - York 4255 
- Manchester 2,4 Albert Square - - + «+ Blackfriars 6356 Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denbura - - - - - - Aberdeen 391 
a Birmingham 3, 45 Great Charles ntral 8391 Temporary Addresses: 
j Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - - - - - Central 3106 
q Bristol 1, Orchard Street - ce e « Bristol 20286 Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1l- Terminus 2377 
4 Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Road - + © + Boscombe 512 Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.L_- Terminus 2877 
S Torquay, Castle R pe - - + + + Torquay 3831 Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 - + Blackfriars 6356 
Liacoln, Guildhall Ser Lincoln 993 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Street Newcastle-on- Tyne 26780 TROWBRIDGE - - Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company: HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 
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* CRETE-O-LUX "" (REINFORCED CONCRETE) LIGHTS “REFORM "’ ROOF GLAZING & LANTERN LIGHTS 
IRON FRAME PAVEMENT LIGHTS, STALLBOARDS, ETC. 
PURPOSE-MADE METAL WINDOWS 

STEEL FIREPROOF DOORS & COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


In the new era which follows Victory, the 
demand will be both for more buildings and 
better buildings and in that renaissance 
Haywards Building Specialities must take a 
not unimportant place. Then as now we 
shall co-operate with all who need us, placing 
our experience, skill and service at the disposal 
of the industry as it is once again organised 
for the activities of peace. And in the mean- 
time —-‘*‘We work with you for Victory.”’ 


I. Haywards ‘‘Reform’’ Roof Glazing is used 
extensively on all classes of buildings and for all 
forms of glazed roofs. It is scientific, efficient and 
economical, and readily applied to new or existing 
structures. ‘‘ Reform ’”’ glazed Skylights and Lantern 
Lights are also in wide demand. 


2. Haywards ‘‘ Crete-o-Lux ’’ Lights for pavements, 
floors, roofs, canopies, windows, etc., are the most 
modern form of reinforced concrete construction. 
Illustration shows a ‘‘ Crete-o-Lux’’ Window. Iron 
Frame Lights also supplied. Haywards are the pioneers 
of lens lighting. 


3. Haywards Stairs, External Fire Escape and 
Internal Fire-resisting are designed to suit any con- 
ditions. An internal ‘‘ Steelock ’’ staircase is shown 
here, the special form of construction being safe, 
strong, adaptable, economical and easily erected. 
Its fire-resisting character is of importance. 


4. Haywards Metal Windows are designed along 
modern lines to meet all architectural requirements 


for public, industrial and private buildings. They 
are purpose-made to suit individual specifications. 


Haywards Building Specialities include : 


Enquiries Invited 


HAYWARDS LTD., UNION ST., BORO’, LONDON, S.E.1 telephone : WATerloo 6035/9 


FIRE-ESCAPE & INTERNAL STEEL STAIRS 
ROOF & INLET VENTILATORS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK, ETC. 
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Henley Wires, Cables 
and Accessories are 
specified by those who 
know they can safely 
stake their reputation 
on the unfailing reliabi- 
lity of Henley products. 


ABLES 


FAMOUS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS CO. LTD. 


MILTON COURT + WESTCOTT + DORKING 


«+ SURREY PHONE: DORKING 3241 (10 LINES) 
TFLEGRAMS: HENLETEL, DORKING 
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* A Book for all intelligent Citizens 


The County of London Plan 


J. H. FORSHAW MC., M.A., F.RJI.B.A. (Architect to the London County Council) 
and PATRICK ABERCROMBIE M.A., F.R1I.B.A. (Town Planning Consultant) 


THIS BOOK explains in detail a great Plan for the post-war reconstruction 

and redevelopment of the County of London, the causes which led to the 

Plan’s conception, the means by which it is proposed to carry out the various 

schemes involved, and the results which it is hoped to achieve. Here is 

presented, in a form easy to understand, the result of years of expert research 

and careful planning. A far-reaching vision of the future, expressed in 
practical detail and in the language of every day. 


Fully illustrated with p'ans, photographs and designs. 


12s. 6d. 


Published by MACMILLAN & Company Ltd. 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office : 
10, ST. GEORGE STREET, W.|! 


Also at 
RUISLIP ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : WAXlow 2366 (10 lines) Telegrams : “ Taywood, Southall ”’ 


AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


\ 

| 
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KITCHEN 


VENTILATION 


When expenditure permits, a 
complete exhaust ventilation 
plant for removing kitchen 
fumes is advised. Through a 
system of well-designed double 
hoods, with drip gutters. and 
ducting to a fan, fumes are 
conveyed to the atmosphere at 
roof level. We design, make 
and install the complete equip- 
ment. 

Where rigid economy is neces- 
sary ; in the kitchens of British 
Restaurants, Schools, Nurseries 
and Communal Centres, our 
District Engineers will gladly 
advise on the selection and 
location of Airscrew exhaust 
fans. Although less effective 
than the hood system, condi- 
tions will be greatly improved. 
One kitchen exhaust fan can be 
made to ventilate the dining- 
room also ; by the introduction 
of a suitable air inlet between 
the two rooms. Blackout 
devices are fitted to these fans, 
as shown in our booklet F.102, 
which will be sent on request 


AIRSCREW 
FAN SYSTEMS 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY LTD. 
GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : ViCtoria 4527 Telegrams : AIRSCREW, SOWEST, LONDON 


Between these two extremes, the calm, ordered 
shop of the 18th Century, and the peep-hole 
shop in modern battle-dress, is a long story of 
progress in design. In the next chapter of that 
story, we shall be able to put new ideas, new 
materials, and new knowledge at the service of 
architects after the war. 


Harris & Sheldon Ltd. 
MAKERS OF SHOPS 


London Showrooms: 27 Berkeley Square, W.! Telephone: Mayfair 2017. 
Works and Head Office : Stafford Street, Birmingham, 4. 
Glasgow Office: 94 Miller Street. Manchester Office: Fernleaf Street, Moss Side. 


_/or STEEL EQUIPMENT Sankey-Sheldon 
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RIPPER 


WoopwoRK 


A TRADEMARK OF REPUTE 
A SYMBOL OF CRAFTMANSHIP 
A GUARANTEE OF GOOD FAITH 


RIPPERS LIMITED 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX : || GROSVENOR COURT MANSIONS, MARBLE ARCH, W.2. 


iries will be we te t any time wit 
early start when conditions permit this 


EYFUS 


A. DREYFUS LTD., 117 GRANVILLE ROAD, LONDON, N.12 Tel. : Fin. 5463 
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AND LIGHT GAUGE STEEL TUBE 
FOR ALL WATER SERVICES 


SAVE TIME AND LABOUR —SPEED BRINGS VICTORY 
Full details on application 


KAY & CO. (Engineers) LTD., Bolton Brass Works, BOLTON 
Telephone : Bolton 197 Telegrams : ‘‘ Kontite’’ Bolton 
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AIR CONDITIONING :: ELECTRICITY 
SANITATION AND HEATING 


MATTHEW HALL 


i} & CO. LTD 


PADDINGTON 3488: 20 LINES 
LONDON - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LIVERPOOL - BELFAST - BRISTOL - LEICESTER - CARDIFF 


PROTECTION is now vital for 


Machines, Tools, Processes, Records, 
Designs, Accounts, Plans, Stores, 
Property and—especially—Personnel. It 
is amply provided in buildings of every 
type by ROLADOR SHUTTERS, FIROLA 
SHUTTERS, STEEL DOORS, IRON- 
WORK, PORTCULLIS GRILLS AND 
BLACKOUT BLINDS. Where licences 
are granted we can still manufacture. 


Enquiries will be welcomed 


"Hastans 
BLACKHORSE LANE, 


WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.1!7 


Telephone : LARKSWOOD 2622 Telegrams : 
Established 1784 


SNIKSAH, ‘Phone, LONDON 
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One thing we don’t have to worry about 


In hotels, theatres, public buildings and in Industry generally 
the Brockhouse ‘‘SELFSTOKE’’ is the obvious answer to all 
heating problems. 


Thermostatic Control, combined with highest degree of efficiency 
of controlled combustion, gives a fuel saving of 40 per cent. average 
over hand-fired plants of equal rating. 

Automatic Gravity Feed from storage hopper. 

Controlled primary and pre-heated secondary air. 

Closed Ashpit. 

Water-Cooled Grate. No fire-bars. 

Burns 3-in. to ?-in. Anthracite, semi-Anthracite or Coke. 

Perfect Smokeless Combustion. 

Made in 28 sizes, from 128,000 to 2,000,000 B.T.U.s. 

Guaranteed for two years. 

You can specify Brockhouse ‘‘ SELFSTOKE’’ with confidence. 


Technical details on request 


Nl 


LFSTOKE 


AUTOMATIC GRAVITY FEED BOILERS 
BROCKHOUSE HEATER CO. LTD., Victoria Works - West Bromwicu - Starrs. 


London Office : Morley Hall, 25-26, St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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Supplied by all High-class Ironmongers: 


Manufactured by 


W=. NEWMAN & SONS L® BIRMINGHAM 
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St. Andrew's Works 


CROY DON. Surrey 


TELEPHONE CROVODOWN 3464-5 


MAKERS OF 


STEEL CASEMENTS. 
BRONZE CASEMENTS. 
SUPERIOR STANDARDS. 
“ALLCLEAR,” SLIDING & 
SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS. 
LANTERNS & DOMES. 
LEADED GLAZING. 
STAINED GLASS. 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 


Original Patentees of All Clear Cleanable Window + Cam 
Action Stay + Serratea Lead Came + Sound-proof Cleanable 
Window Inflexible Leaded Glazing “Ideal” Ventilator 


Printed in Great Britain by Lox.tey Bros. Ltp., Pimmone Av , Letchworth, Herts., August, 1943 


All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal to be add sonigg to the ertisement ‘a epartment, R.I.B.A,, 66 Portland Place, Lonion, W.1. 
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